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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 








WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the beachheads of Anzio and Nermandy. 
We worked together in war plants and patrolled the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 
White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 
TOGETHERI 


LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 
Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 


BUT HOW IS IT DONE? How translate war-tested emotions into peace-building action? 
By moving toward specific objectives? 
By joining organizations dedicated to those objectives? 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IS ONE ANSWER. Dedicated to interracial teamwork, it trans- 


lates democratic conviction into constructive action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of proven accomplishment in social action; service during two war and 
postwar periods. 
Local affiliates in 56 cities through 350 full-time staff members reaching one-half of the 
urban Negro population. 


CONSTANT OBJECTIVES are emphasized by daily accomplishments. 
Equal job opportunity for all; equal pay rewards for equal skills. 
Decent homes for ill-housed Negro neighborhoods. 

Better health among one-tenth of our national population. 
Education and training for Negro children and youth. 


AMERICAN TEAMWORK is a fundamental feature of Urban League activity. Negroes and 
whites studying, planning and working together—bringing rewards to privileged and un- 
derprivileged alike—offering in actual practice an ancient American tradition—making 
equal opportunity a shining American reality. 


TO THIS CAUSE the National Urban League summons your support and membership. 


Send your check or request for information to 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of affiliates see page 206 
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i: we have therefore OprporTUNITY 
let us do good unto all men... . 
— Galatians 6:10 
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O those citizens who measure progress 

only by the sword, the National Urban 

League proclaims “American Teamwork 
Works” in an atmosphere of irony, indeed. 

Already, before the first anniversary of V-J 
Day is hardly past, the year’s news has been 
punctuated with sickening outbursts of racial 
violence. 

Three hours out of the Army, young Isaac 
Woodward’s eyes are gouged out by “the law” 
in South Carolina. The Columbia, Tennessee 
riots leave two Negroes (one veteran) dead, as 
31 others (no whites) are indicted by a lily- 
white grand jury. 

The National Maritime Union reports the 
Beaumont, Texas beating and robbery of a 
colored member, involving the interstate no- 
jimcrow bus ruling. On the heels of the brutal 
lynching of four Negro Americans in Monroe, 
Georgia—a Pacific war veteran, his brother-in- 
law, their wives. .. . 

Talmadge no doubt becomes next governor 
of Georgia, Bilbo and Rankin are re-elected in 
Mississippi While the Ku Klux Klan rears tri- 
umphantly its ugly hood, in places all over th 
land. 


There is no denying that the issue is increas- 
ingly drawn, that our struggle grows no easie1 
The seeds of crime in war still sprout at home, 
are still anywhere far from uprooted. 

Men still resent, and are bitter, are jealous 
and mean; are selfish and greedy, afraid, frus- 
trated and insecure—still fester in imbalanced 
privilege and discontent. 

But men are also friendly ard outgoing and 
brave, guilty and ashamed; are earnest anc 
aware, and newly determined to grant dignity, 
to gain responsiveness through shared spiritual 
and economic freedoms; in material life. 

It is this constant balancing—the choice flu- 
idity offers—this, that draws the issue: Men 
make war, but do yearn for peace ; destroy, but 
return to build. Men hate, and seek love. The 
one emotion, the one inclination, is biologically 
and socially as normal as the other. And pos- 
sible to inspire. 

Our challenge, then, lies not in retreat, but 
in which forces and methods we select, attach, 
and try; which—in spite of shocking news— 
merit the deeper striving, the more intense—-to 
mold our future selves. 
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The Challenge in the Crime 


By MANET FOWLER 


In this, is there platitude or room for irony? 
We find, instead, but the need to better live. 
and work to live—-pitted knowingly against the 
desire for endless battle, senseless flight: The 
will to die. 


In this time of precarious passage from 
war-years into peace, these instances of racial 
crime only point more sharply at rotting pickets 
in old fences: Lazy cowards gesture futilely i: 
desperate fright. . 

But the new walls, steadily arising, which 
weak men cannot tumble? These walls ar: 
being built, quietly, in rare communities, day 
by day. Their bricks are being molded of grow- 
ing human understanding. Their mortar—th« 
developing mutual respect flowing from group 
with group (instead of group against group), 
personality with personality (instead of person 
against person 

Walls of men acting together—in democrati 
programs planned to pour ideals into achieve- 
ment? This is the foundation of American 
Teamwork. 

As an aftermath of intercultural education 
a young Chinese girl becomes her west coast 
high school’s first non-white student queen. . . 
\ southern white veteran turns from wartime 
experiences to grope towards racial truth. . . 
The Co-op movement continues to encourage 
interracial buying and selling. . . . 


To those citizens who measure progress by 
the plowshare with the sword, the National 
Urban League conference opens in an atmos- 
phere of challenge—-calling for purpose, forti- 
tude ; faith, courage and strength. 

Whereas the United States Army announces 
a restrictive quota on future Negro enlistments, 
the U. S. Navy provides expanding opportuni- 
ties, unfettered by racial prohibitions. 

U.S. Army. U. S. Navy. 

Neatly timed with the first anniversary of 
the Gary, Indiana Urban League, the city 
school board bans racial discrimination from 
local schools. 

Monroe, Georgia. Gary, Indiana. 

As the crime is revealed, so the challenge is 
compelled. The League believes American 
Teamwork Works. We fight, we deplore; we 
deplore, we protest. We also build. We seek 
to learn and guide. 

We march. 
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@ By R. W. BROWN 


HE George Washington Carver Founda- 

tion was founded by the late Dr. George 
W. Carver at Tuskegee Institute and was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Alabama on February 10, 1940. At that time 
Dr. Carver donated thirty-three thousand dol- 
lars toward the establishment of an endowment 
fund, and before his death on January 5, 1943 
he bequeathed his entire estate to the Founda- 
tion, making a total of approximately sixty 
thousand dollars. It was his idea that the 
Carver Foundation should be a means by 
which his research in agricultural and indus- 
trial science would be continued along the gen- 
eral lines which he followed, emphasizing the 
utilization of agricultura] wastes and other nat- 
ural resources, to the end of achieving better 
economic conditions for the peoples of the 
South and for the benefit of mankind in gen- 
eral. He further planned that it should func- 
tion in the training of Negro youth and should 
offer them the opportunity for self-expression 
through the medium of research in the field of 


science, 7 


Carver Planned for the Future 


It would be a mild statement of fact to say 
that Dr. Carver was modest in his tastes and 
that he preferred the simple mode of life. This 
is common knowledge to those who knew him 
personally, and much emphasis has been placed 
on this aspect of his character by those who 
have written about him. It therefore would 
not have been surprising had his savings 
amounted to a substantial sum. However, it is 
amazing to note that, in spite of his meager in- 
come, he was able to donate as much as sixty 
thousand dollars to the endowment fund of the 
Carver Foundation. If the records were avail- 
able, it would be interesting to calculate the 
percent that this sum represents of his total 
earnings during the more than forty-five years 
that he worked at Tuskegee Institute. Actually, 
it represents a tremendous degree of thrift and 
personal sacrifice. The establishment of a re- 
search foundation for Negroes was evidently 
something for which he had planned over a 
period of years and, in all probability, the sim- 
ple manner in which he lived was aimed 
toward serving that purpose. Thus, the funds 
which he donated to the Carver Foundation 
cannot be assayed in terms of monetary value 


The George Washington Carver Foundation 


alone, but rather in the light of sacrifice for an 
ideal and a vision for posterity. 

In setting up the framework of the Carver 
Foundation it was Dr. Carver’s plan that it 
should be identified as a unit of Tuskegee In- 
stitute. This fact is evident in the charter 
which stipulates that persons occupying the 
positions of president, treasurer and director of 
agricultural research shall be members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation. Thus, for 
all practical purposes, the work of the Foun- 
dation cannot be considered as distinct from 
the program of Tuskegee Institute. In fact, the 
Foundation has become the basic organization 
for the Institute’s research activities in agricul- 
tural and applied science, and serves as an ac- 
cessory to the educational program. 

Early in his career as a member of the ‘Tus- 
kegee Institute faculty, Dr. Carver recognized 
the potentialities which the chemical laboratory 
offered toward the solution of agricultural and 
rural problems. At his insistence a department 
of Agricultural Research was organized and he 
became its director, a position which he held 
until his death. Being given a free hand to 
study and work as he saw fit, he directed his at- 
tention to applying the methods of science to 
agriculture. This work was exceedingly fruit- 
ful. The results of his experiments with cotton, 
peanuts and sweet potatoes, and the crop 
breeding and soil building practices which he 
introduced, are of inestimable value to southern 
agriculture. With the peanut alone, he created 
a new industry which today is second only to 
cotton as a cash crop in the South. As a re- 
sult of his work on plant diseases and plant 
parasites, Dr. Carver became a consultant for 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and later his Department of Agricultural Re- 
search became affiliated as an Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Helped Others to Help Themselves 


Dr. Carver attempted to show the impover- 
ished and undernourished people of the rural 
South how to use the waste materials in their 
immediate environment to supply themselves 
with necessities of life which, because of their 
abject poverty, they must otherwise be denied 
The theme which was constantly evident in Dr. 
Carver’s work was the idea of teaching people 
through practical illustration to use whatever 
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they could find at hand to better their living 
conditions and improve their economic status. 
He made no attempt to differentiate the scien- 
tific, the aesthetic and the cultural aspects of 
his work. To him these were all combined and 
inseparable in their relationship to the total pic- 
ture of life in the rural South. It perhaps can 
be generally stated that in the larger sense the 
significance of Dr. Carver’s achievements lies in 
the things he suggested, the potentialities inher- 
ent in the products of his research, his simple 
and unpretentious approach to the problems of 
the rural South, and the influence of his char- 
acter, rather than the pure science aspects of 
his research and the technical procedures in- 
volved. It would appear that he was much 
more concerned with the immediate and practi- 
cal benefits to the people of his environment 
than he was in the commercial development of 
his products or the ultimate place which his 
research might have in the annals of science. 
He wrote a number of bulletins aimed primar- 
ily to give practical information to farm peo- 
ple. In these bulletins he treated a variety of 
subjects such as the many ways of using the 
peanut and the sweet potato, how to prescrve 
meat and vegetables on the farm, how to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil, how to cultivate 
various crops in order to obtain more abundant 
yields, improved methods of livestock produc- 
tion, and many other items directly relating to 
farm life. These bulletins have served a very 
useful purpose through the years and they have 
continued to be very much in demand. 


A Program of Expansion 


Although the function of the Carver Founda- 
tion is essentially that of research, it has as- 
sumed to some extent the responsibility of at- 
tempting to interpret some of Dr. Carver’s 
products in the light of possibilities for indus- 
trial production. In many instances this re- 
quires actual laboratory research. Largely as a 
result of the war, the scarcity of raw materials 
has created a great demand for substitutes re- 
quired for the production of a wide variety of 
industrial commodities. Moreover, the increase 
in cost of available raw materials has developed 
a greater interest in the possibilities presented 
by cheaper and more readily available substi- 
tute materials. As a consequence, many of the 
products and raw materials suggested through 
Dr. Carver’s work are being considered as pos- 
sible substitutes. Among these are included 
various human food substitutes, livestock feeds, 
prefabricated construction materials, and raw 
materials for the manufacture of paper and 
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paperboard. It is interesting to note the extent 
to which such items are represented among 
the exhibits of Dr. Carver’s work in the Carver 
Museum at Tuskegee Institute. However, prac- 
tical and large-scale production of products 
which these items suggest involves extensive ad- 
ditional experimentation on laboratory and 
pilot plant scale. The Foundation frequent) 
receives requests for information relative to Dr 
Carver’s work with various products, and in 
some instances it has been possible to estab- 
lish arrangements by which the necessary ex- 
perimental work is done in the laboratories of 
the Foundation through research grants. Work 
of this type has been in progress during the past 
year, and other such projects are being con- 


sidered. 


It has already been mentioned that the 
Carver Foundation is the basic organization for 
research in the field of science at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. The staff of the Foundation is com- 
posed of research-minded individuals on the 
faculty of Tuskegee Institute, with training and 
experience covering a number of different but 
interrelated areas of science. They all share 
in the teaching responsibilities and are conse- 
quently in close contact with students and with 
the educational program of the Institute. This 
enables a complementary relationship to exist 
between teaching and research which is mutu- 
ally beneficial. Moreover, the interrelationship 
existing between the Carver Foundation and 
Tuskegee Institute facilitates the cooperative 
use of equipment and materials for both teach- 
ing and research. The research laboratories are 
well provided with basic equipment and many 
items of specialized equipment and apparatus 
are available. For a number of years Tuskegee 
Institute has been reasonably provided with 
laboratory space and equipment for teach- 
ing on the undergraduate level. With the more 
recent institution of graduate work it has been 
necessary to greatly expand these facilities, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of research. Dur- 
ing the past two years a considerable portion 
of the budget for graduate work has been used 
for laboratory furnishings, equipment, appar- 
atus and supplies. This is particularly true with 
respect to facilities for the natural sciences. For 
example, seven additional laboratories for re- 
search have been provided for faculty and 
graduate students. These laboratories are e¢s- 
pecially designed for work in chemistry, bac- 
teriology, poultry breeding and nutrition, and 
soil science, with ample space for graduate stu- 
dents to conduct individual research projects. 


The program of expansion necessitated by 
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the offering of graduate work has by no means 
been limited to laboratories and science equip- 
ment. It has been extended proportionately to 
library facilities, visual aids for teaching, and 
to the enlargement of teaching and research 
personnel. Library facilities are now more 
than adequate in keeping with the demands 
of the teaching and research programs. As a 
result of this expansion the library now con- 
tains most of the journals and other reference 
materials needed for the specific areas of in- 
terest. It is particularly important to emphasize 
this point, because, generally speaking, many 
olleges in the past have failed to recognize the 
mportant limitations which an inadequat 
library imposes upon any attempt to conduct 
research and to do teaching of high academic 
quality. No matter how strong the faculty, 
and how extensive the laboratory facilities may 
be, it is impossible to do research and teaching 
of acceptable quality without an adequate 
library. It should be mentioned also that the 
expansion of facilities and personnel resulting 
primarily through the institution of graduat 
work at Tuskegee Institute has of necessity 
greatly reinforced the undergraduate program 

At present the research program of the 
Carver Foundation emphasizes two major areas 
of interest. They are: (a) the utilization of 
agricultural wastes, with special reference to 
resources and products which offer significant 
economic possibilities, and (b) the develop- 
ment of food products from agricultural re- 
sources which tend to create new markets for 
things which can be produced on the farm. In 
other words, the program aims to contribute t 
the economic progress of the South. This not 
only involves research which would tend to 
stimulate commercial enterprise, but also em- 
braces problems of nutrition and other factors 
affecting the standard of living of people in 
the rural South. The research problems may 
be either practical in nature, with the view of 
developing some product or process having 
more or less immediate application, or they may 
be of the so-called fundamental or academic 
type. In this connection, the special interests 
of members of the research staff are an impor- 
tant determining factor. 


Commercially Sponsored Research 


The funds which support the research are 
derived from the following sources: (a) Tus- 
kegee Institute’s budget for organized research, 
(b) income from the endowment of the Carver 
Foundation, and (c) grants-in-aid of research 
made to Tuskegee Institute and the Carver 
Foundation. In addition, the Carver Founda- 





Research in Carver Foundation Laboratory Glady 
Williams, Graduate Research Assistant 


tion is also conducting commercially sponsored 
research. Many industrial corporations are in- 
terested in the services institutional research 
laboratories are in position to render with re- 
spect to specific problems. The acceptance of 
such projects by the Carver Foundation is de- 
termined largely by the extent to which the 
problems are related to the over-all program, 
the specialized training and interests of mem- 
bers of the staff, and the facilities available. 


The commercial phase of the Carver Foun- 
dation’s research is of special interest because 
it not only represents a much needed source of 
income for the support of research, but also 
has made possible the recent institution of grad- 
uate work in chemistry at Tuskegee Institute. 
This new program differs from that of most 
colleges offering graduate work in that its pri- 
mary objective is the preparation of students for 
employment in chemical industry. There are 
indications that opportunities in this field are 
increasingly becoming available to Negroes 
who have the qualifications. The preparation 
for such opportunities requires types of experi- 
ences which are not ordinarily available in the 
usual undergraduate and graduate curricula. 
The student must become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the problems and methods of 
industry in order to satisfy the requirements for 
employment. Because industrial opportunities 
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on a professional level have been relatively 
closed to Negroes in the past, there has been no 
incentive for giving industrial emphasis to 
training on this level. Negroes who have pre- 
pared themselves in the field of chemistry have 
been forced to consider their opportunities as 
being limited to the teaching profession, and 
consequently their training has received a more 
academic emphasis. Therefore, in contrast to 
this, the graduate program in chemistry at 
Tuskegee Institute is being given definite and 
pointed industrial emphasis. In connection 
with graduate work in chemistry, The Carver 
Foundation, through commercially sponsored 
research projects, is offering students the op- 
portunity to gain experience by actually work- 
ing on industrial problems. Graduate research 
assistantships having substantial stipends are 
offered by the Carver Foundation to qualified 
students. These assistantships require that the 
students spend approximately half time work- 
ing on commercial projects under a research di- 
rector and the other half time is devoted to 
pursuing graduate work leading to the degree 
of Master of Science. The students not only 
do the research but also prepare progress re- 
ports which are submitted at specified intervals 
to the sponsoring corporation. In many respects 
the work is essentially the same as that which 
would be required under regular employment 
conditions. In this way the student is placed in 
direct contact with the industry and opportun- 
ity is afforded for the appraisal of the quality of 
his work. Moreover, the graduate courses are 
so designed that every opportunity is used to 
promote the industrial emphasis. This, how- 
ever, is not done at the expense of fundamen- 
tal principles and concepts. 


The acceptance of commercial research pro}- 
ects was initiated in September 1944. The first 
project was concerned with the investigation of 
possibilities for utilizing agricultural wastes for 
making pulp for paper and paperboard. The 
sponsor of this project is a company in New 
York which manufactures package containers. 
The demands of the war caused a serious short- 
age of raw materials for pulp, and, as a conse- 
quence, manufacturers are interested in finding 
other raw materials which offer possibilities for 
meeting this need. Investigations conducted in 
the laboratories of the Carver Foundation have 
revealed some intéresting information concern- 
ing several cellulose-containing wastes, some of 
which were suggested through Dr. Carver’s ex- 
periments. This work was done by Dr. C. T. 
Mason, a member of the Carver Foundation 
staff. 
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The Parker Pen Company 

A second project, which was started April |, 
1945, involves research on ink, and is being 
investigated through the sponsorship of the 
Parker Pen Company. The initial contact with 
the Parker Pen Company was made through 
the office of the United Negro College Fund. A 
statement was issued to the participating co!- 
leges to the effect that a well-known ink manu- 
facturing company was interested in assign- 
ing a research project. Application was mad: 
by Tuskegee Institute which resulted in the 
project being assigned to the Carver Founda 
tion. The work is being done by Miss Glady 
Williams, a graduate student, under the dire« 
tion of Dr. C. T. Mason. Miss Williams wa 
the first student to be granted a research assis 
tantship of the type mentioned above, and he: 
work offers an excellent illustration of the kind 
of relationship which this program can estab- 
lish. In August 1945, Dr. Mason visited the 
Parker Pen Company to discuss further plans 
for the research, and at that time the company 
was sufficiently pleased with the work being 
done on the project that they voluntarily dou- 
bled the monthly fee being paid to the Carver 
Foundation and included, in addition, funds for 
chemicals and supplies. Later, a feature article 
was written in the “Parker Pen Shoptalker,” a 
company publication, commending the work 
being done on this project and carrying pic- 
tures of Miss Williams and Dr. Mason. 

A third commercial research project, which 
was recently begun, is concerned with food 
products and is being sponsored by a food man- 
ufacturing company with offices in Chicago. 
The work is being done by Miss Katheryn 
Emanuel, graduate research assistant in chem- 
istry, under the direction of Dr. W. E. Belton. 
Dr. Belton is head of the Department of Chem- 
istry and a member of the Carver Foundation 
staff. Interesting results are being obtained and 
the sponsor is greatly pleased with the progress 
being made. 

The problems involved in the above men- 
tioned projects are confidential because of the 
competitive aspects, and for that reason it is not 
permissible to state here the precise nature of 
the work. 

During the past year, Dr. Belton of the 
Chemistry Department, and Mr. E. J. Jeffer- 
son, of the Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
have been collaborating on research relating 
to poultry nutrition. Recognizing the urgent 
need for finding protein supplements for poul- 
try feeding which can be produced by south- 
ern farmers, they are investigating the nutri- 

(Continued on Page 201) 
















Intercultural Education in Portland 






I 1, 
P. @ By EDWIN C. BERRY 
vith 
ach Background attitude of the community. Some small part of 
\ S late as 1850, extremely few Negroes re- the prewar Negro population did not take this 

ot sided in Portland, Oregon. The presence stand. It is through this group that the — 
. of these few brought a wave of special progressive movements have been initiated. 
g1 legislation aimed at the exclusion of Negroes It is interesting to note that the Negro new- 
ad and the restriction of their citizenship rights. comers have come from every section of the 
the Che history of this area records numerous inci- country except New England and the State of 
da jents of reaction against people of color. The Delaware. The Negro workers, however, have 
dy Japanese and Chinese, as well as the Negroes, come principally from the following states: 
- have been the objects of expulsion movements Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisi- 
va ana, and Alabama. Most of these workers had 
sis Prewar typical agrarian backgrounds, Most of them had 
C1 In 1940, the Negro population of the Port- no previous orientation to the process of urban- 
nd land area was 1,934. This small group was law- ization or industrialization and, therefore, fell 
b- abiding, self-sustaining, and unobtrusive. There into the unskilled laboring class. It should be 
he was no race problem in the sense that there noted that some skilled workmen and some 
ns was danger of violence or that the Negro group highly trained school teachers, social workers 
ny represented a threat to the white residents in and stenographers, came, too. 
ne any way. This, however, does not mean that Portland’s plan to receive the Negro new- 
ue the Negro population of Portland had been sat- comers was typical of most northern cities, 
er isfactorily integrated. Nothing could be further which are faced with mass in-migration of peo- 
or from the truth. They were employed in certain ple who are of different hue. The immediate 
le jobs, lived in certain places, and were “repre- reaction revealed most of the prevalent stereo- 
a sented” by a few Negroes acceptable to and typed opinions about Negroes, coupled with 
-k chosen by the white population. These repre- vast bewilderment, often mistaken for bigotry. 
“4 sentatives were the only links between the Generalization about Negroes was, and still 

Negroes and the total community. There was is, prevalent. Portland white persons are prone 
h practically no outlet for the trained and skilled to regard Negroes as one homogeneous group 
d Negro workman. Negroes with training were They somehow have come to believe that 13,- 
\- forced to leave the area or to accept unskilled 000,000 Negroes in the United States—some 
% or service work. good, bad, educated, ignorant, well, sick, well- 
n ee to-do, or poverty stricken—are all alike; that 
. wigration they all have identical attitudes, aptitudes and 
. Newcomers to the Portland area between motivations. And, furthermore, that all Negroes 
, April 1940 and May 1944 numbered 222,134. share certain biological characteristics which 
. In June of 1945 it was estimated that one out limit their abilities and control their behavior. 
i of every three residents of Portland was a new- Most persons are not mean; they are misin- 
. comer. Twenty-five thousand of these recent formed. 

arrivals were Negroes. A block of 25,000 With this background, it is easy to under- 








Negroes is something new and decidedly differ- 
ent to this section. New things are often re- 
sented. The situation in Portland was no ex- 
ception. Many old-time residents resented the 
entire in-migrant population. They particular- 
ly resented the Negro in-migrant. His “high 
visibility” rendered him easily identifiable, and 
he therefore symbolized the intrusion of all new- 
comers to the old-timer. Nor were the old resi- 
dent Negroes ready to welcome the newcomers. 
The more the Negroes came, the tighter the con- 
ditions became for all. The old residents were 
inclined at first to consider the newcomers as 
scum and to blame them for the less tolerant 


stand how unfriendly whites determined the 
pattern of race relations for the city to be one 
of segregation and discrimination. Negroes in 
Portland are discriminated against in all areas 
of human endeavor. 
Intercultural Education 

The Portland Urban League looks upon in- 
tercultural education as an interpretive program 
for the total community, and views the school 
program as a very important segment of 
the total. We believe that in order for the 
school program to attain its maximum effec- 
tiveness, it must have the support of home, 
church, playground, recreation center, labor 
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union, et al. We have, therefore, undertaken a 
program of public education through which we 
aid the school program and, at the same time, 
supplement it throughout the community. 

The League is now working with 52 organ- 
izations and community agencies which are in- 
terested in improving human relations in Port- 
land. We provide these groups with informa- 
tional materials and program suggestions. We 
point out defects in our present social scene and 
suggest remedial action. 

Presently these groups are jointly sponsoring 
a civic unity conference. It is our design that 
out of these cooperative efforts a coordination 
council for civic unity may be resolved. 

We have worked with the local radio and 
press, recognizing that these two powerful media 
for the dissemination of information can poten- 
tially do more in the way of intercultural educa- 
tion than all other combined forces. The radio 
has been generous in providing time for pro- 
grams designed by us. We are encouraged at 
the possibility that at least one station will soon 
carry a regular weekly featured program. The 
news service of all local stations carries all 
newsworthy items without partiality. Our big 
job here has been to channel the proper news 
to them. 

Perhaps the most significant single thing 
which has occurred in the area of intercultural 
relations has been the revised policy of handling 
news about Negroes. The Oregonian, Oregon’s 
largest daily, has recently announced that the 
racial identification technique will no longer be 
employed in the treatment of news about 
Negroes except in most extreme situations. The 
Oregon Journal, another leading daily, has 
ceased the identification in headlines and cap- 
tions. We are still endeavoring to persuade all 
local papers to drop racial identification, except 
when necessary to give real meaning to the ar- 
ticle, and to include the Americans of Oriental 
and Indian ancestry in this policy. 


Public Schools 


Intercultural education, as a recognized part 
of the Portland Public School program, was in- 
augurated in 1945. This is not to indicate that 
much good work had not gone on before. It 
had, but up to 1945 was unofficial and largely 
left to the discretion of the individual teacher 
or principal. Doubtlessly, the in-migration of 
Negroes prompted the decision. However, the 
appointment of Dr. Willard Spalding, as Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools in 1944, gave 
the program much impetus. He is fair, forth- 
right, fearless and a man of deep conviction. In 
his report to the Board of Education in June 
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1945, he indicated pointedly the need for en 
phasis on interracial harmony. He reviewed th 
devastations of Hitlerism and indicated th 
similarity between Nazi ideology and man 
American practices. Dr. Spalding asked th 
Board, “How far should the schools go to coun 
teract the ever present danger of our citizen 
adopting the Nazi ideas of discrimination an 
persecutions toward other citizens of differen 
race, creed or color?” The Board immediate], 
answered and endorsed the intercultural pri 
gram for Portland. 

Later, Dr. Spalding, in a statement to hiv 
teachers, declared in part—“If the principles 
on which our country are founded mean any- 
thing at all, they mean the same things to all 
citizens of America regardless of race, creed or 
color. If any citizen can be deprived of his 
rights for reasons such as these, then all citizens 
can be deprived of their rights for similar speci- 
ous and captious reasons.” 

This is the philosophy which the Superin- 
tendent has given the Portland Public Schools. 

The job of activating the program rests with 
the school administration and the school prin- 
cipals. The task of applying the principles 
is on the shoulders of the teachers. The admin- 
istrative staff of our schools is excellent both 
from a point of view and of skill and attitude. 
Watt A. Long is the Assistant Superintendent. 
He grew up in Kentucky. He is the kind of 
person who makes liberals secretly ashamed of 
a subconscious indictment of all southerners as 
bigots and race baiters. Paul Pinckney, Direc- 
tory of Secondary Education, represents in his 
attitudes and approach to intercultural prob- 
lems what the end product of America should 
be. Ray Wolfe, Supervisor of Social Studies, 
is a veteran recently returned from the Euro- 
pean Theater. He is young, personable, and 
dynamic. If Wolfe has a magnificent obsession, 
it is to get the inter-group program moving as 
an integral and accepted part of all school ac- 
tivity. 

Here are some things which have made him 


happy : 
First Negro Teachers 


In the fall of 1945, the first Negro teachers 
were employed by the Portland School Board. 
They were assigned to the Eliot School, which 
is in the area most densely populated by Ne- 
groes. The school population is approximately 
50 percent white and 50 percent colored. There 
was unfavorable reaction from some white par- 
ents. This was either instigated or aided by sev- 
eral known rabble rousers in the neighborhood. 
No fewer than 30 parents threatened to transfer 








heir children unless the Negro teachers were 
emoved. Louis Seggal, the principal of the 
chool, ruled and was backed by the Super- 
ntendent that racial prejudice did not consti- 
tute proper grounds for transfer. The children 
stayed and have thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
perience, 


One of the Negro teachers assigned was a 
xewcomer and had been employed in the ship- 
yard. He was referred by the Urban League. 
[he second is a Portland resident of ten years 
She is the wife of an Urban League Board mem- 
ber and was nursery school teacher prior to her 
public school appointment. Both are eminently 
jualified. 

Troubles at Eliot did not end with first pro- 
nouncement of policy, however. The bigots dic 
hard. And some in the Eliot School district 
ontinued to plague the school administration 
with tales. One day an irate father appeared 
at the principal’s office with his cight-year-old 
daughter. The father was loud in his denuncia- 
tion of the school for permitting Negroes to go 
to school with white students. He said that two 
Negro boys had thrown his daughter to the 
ground during play period and had partially 
undressed her. The principal tried to quiet the 
man and asked the daughter to name the boys. 
When she answered, the principal was immedi- 
ately relieved. He sent for the boys, who were 
in class elsewhere in the building. The out- 
raged father experienced a bit of shock when 
the boys appeared. They were both white. The 
father grew very red about the face and neck 
and executed a hasty retreat. 

Another parent, the wheedling type, ap- 
peared at the school about the fourth day. He 
explained that he was not prejudiced, but his 
boy just could not stand being in the room with 
a Negro teacher ; that the chap was being made 
a nervous wreck by such a frightening ordeal. 
Mr. Seggal looked at the chap who seemed 
anything but neurotic at the moment. He asked 
the boy directly how he liked his new teacher. 
The lad apparently had not been properly 
coached, for he answered promptly that he 
liked his teacher a lot and wished his dad would 
let him stay in the school. The boy’s statement 
proves that bigots aren’t born that way. 

After this rocky beginning, however, the 
school is operating smoothly; all complainers 
have been handled by the principal with under- 
standing and dispatch; and the two Negro 
teachers are among the most popular in the 
school and both won scholarships to summer 
institutions for excellence in classroom work. 

In Glencoe Elementary School, there are no 
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Mrs. Beatrice Stevens teaches a class in social studies 

Founder of the International Club of Commerce High 

School, Mrs. Stevens says, “I am attempting to teach 

young people to live in a real democracy and to judge 

all people by standards of merit and fitness and not by 
ior, religion or place of birth.” 









non-white students in attendance. The princi- 
pal, Henry Keeny, did not hold with the view 
of some other principals that his students did 
not need the benefits of intercultural education 
because they were not having interracial-eX- 
periences. He felt that the youngsters needed 
the vicarious experiences to assist them the more 
for being denied the association. Miss Ellen 
Dalguist, a Glencoe teacher, has composed and 
used an excellent study unit, “Let’s Get Ac- 
quainted”! This same teacher has worked with 
her 8th grade class in the best traditions of pro- 
gressive education—the project method. One 
of these projects was called “Better Understand- 
ing Between People of Different Races, Creeds 
and Colors.” 
























Intercultural Program Pays Dividends 





It has been outstandingly evident that the 
schools which have had the best intercultural 
programs have all produced outstanding non- 
white students. Last year non-white students 
were class officers and star athletes in several 
schools. One Negro student was elected Boy 
Representative at Franklin High School. 

The most significant single manifestation of 
the values of the intercultural program was the 
election of Ruth Fong as Rose Festival Princess 
at Commerce High School. This marked the 
first time that a non-white student was so hon- 
ored in the 16 years of the Rose Festival elec- 
tions. It should be mentioned that the student 
body of 1,200, less than 25 of whom were non- 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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@ By JAMES A. PORTER 


S the traveler to Haiti approaches the 

A city of Port-au-Prince by air or by sea, 

his first view of the island must inevitably 
engage his curiosity. Above him hangs a sky 
of molten blue; and below are the deeply ul- 
tramarine waters of the bay punctuated with the 
melancholy impression of inertia and desolate- 
ness that arises from the island of La Gonave 
lying to the west of the Capital. Seemingly, 
Nature herself has undertaken the role of wel- 
coming committee, as on either side of the city 
the traveler observes the slow advance of two 
great ridges of mountain like the outstretched 
arms of a body of which the head is the city 
of Port-au-Prince. These welcoming arms, soft- 
ly clothed in green, run from east to west in 
the island, with numberless branches crumpling 
the superficial area and dividing it into coastal 
plains and high mountain-bound valleys cra- 
dling tiny cities or extengjve plantations. 

From this first impression arises the eager de- 
sire to see and to know all that lies beyond the 
horizon of the protecting walls of Port-au- 
Prince. One leaves the air transport with an 
almost painful sense of anticipation. 

After the formalities of the airport have 
been passed, the ride by automobile to the city 
begins. The Avenue Dessalines is the route that 
conducts the visitor to Port-au-Prince from the 
airfield. It also merges at a point due north 
of the airfield with the road leading to the 
town of St. Marc, a road much traveled by the 
peasant merchants who, with their burden- 
bearing donkeys, daily come to the city bringing 
wares of all kinds to sell in the streets and the 
market-places. These people crowd the high- 
way in two endless streams moving towards and 
away from the city, making the chauffeur of 
your conveyance check his speed continually 
or resort to his horn every few yards of 
progress. 

Women constitute the greater part of this 
multitude. They carry burdens of different 
types on their heads or ride with compelling 
dignity on the backs of horses or donkeys while 
they urge the animal on with the incessant 
command, “Vite! vite!” 

The visitor will note tumble-down shacks or 
plastered and thatched huts on either side of the 
Aveniue Dessalines near the airport. These, 
apparently, are filled to overflowing with peo- 
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~Picturesque Haiti’ 


ple—some of them having just arrived to spend 
the day in bartering ; while others, the rightful 
residents of the hovels, are busily putting out 
trays of bread and sweets and soft drinks to be 
sold to the hot, hungry and thirsty itineram 
vendors. 

Gradually, as the automobile proceeds, the 
effect of dilapidation and ruin gives way to one 
of order and permanence. Gradually, through 
the astonishing ebb and flow of colorful human 
traffic, one becomes conscious of the appearance 
of stout structures of brick and timber or of 
concrete housing commercial enterprises. Onc 
becomes conscious too of a change in the ap- 
pearance of the passersby: Here and there men 
clothed in white linens or in immaculate white 
shirts and trousers of some light-weight stuff 
supplant those who were in blue jeans, bat- 
tered straw hats and without shoes. Women in 
neat prints and decorative broad-brimmed hats 
are seen shopping or engaged in conversation 
{n the streets. Boys in khaki shorts and school 
girls in blue-and-white uniforms mingle with 
the barefoot, nondescriptly clothed urchins who 
are too numerous to count. However, nowhere 
does one lose sight of the donkey-riding peasant 
women whose simplicity of posture and of dress 
gives them an air of classic detachment from 
their more gainfully employed, though pedes- 
trian, brothers and sisters. 

The arcaded two-story and three-story build- 
ings of the business district seem to advance 





“The Donkey Woman,” Haiti, from 
an oil painting by J. A. Porter. 
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upon the spectator. Their doors and windows 
are open wide to permit the circulation of air 
and people. The hot days of winter and sum- 
mer require that ceilings be high and that doors 
and windows be exceedingly tall. These de- 
tails lend to some two-story buildings an impos- 
ing effect of height, while their slender columns 
or piers and shuttered windows impart a feel- 
ing of elegant individuality even to the most 
styleless examples. Yet, the trained eye can see 
that many of the houses are jerry-built, irration- 
ally conceived shelters which, even with the 
equable climate of Port-au-Prince, can afford 
their occupants little true comfort. 


Suddenly one sees the curious towers of the 
Cathedral of Port-au-Prince, a color harmony 
of cream white and pink terra cotta against a 
burning sky. At first glance it seems an im- 
pressionist painting by Monet come to three- 
dimensional life. It is impossible not to gaze 
after it as the automobile moves on; and in do- 
ing so it is possible that the newly arrived will 
miss the Collége de St.-Louis de Gonzague and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, two edifices of sur- 
prising dignity and modernity set among some 
of the oldest civil structures in that part of the 
( ity. 

There, on ahead, perhaps just before he 
leaves the Avenue John Brown at the monu- 
ment to Dantés Destouches, he will no doubt 
glance to the left and in the twinkling of an 
eye will view the most amazing cocktail of tum- 
ble-down shacks, flourishing palms, mango 
trees and bougainvillea. If a closer view from 
the rapidly moving vehicle were possible, the 
visitor would see on these curious little houses 
examples of Haitian decorative sawn-work, its 
pristine delicacy obscured by the action of sun 
and water, but still sufficiently evident to com- 
mand interest. 


To one who is ignorant of the facts, all the 
elegancies as well as the inelegancies of Haitian 
urban architecture seem to be located in the 
lower part of the city. What does the visitor 
think of the National Palace, that turnip-domed 
Beaux Arts piece, whitely silhouetted against La 
Montagne Hospitaliére? Elegant or inelegant? 
Well, it does have an air of Georgian primness 
about it; but its general lines are stately. Is not 
the Ministry Building an appealing piece of 
French Colonial design? If it were not so di- 
munitive in effect it would seem more attrac- 
tive; but it is not without a certain charm. 

At last your chauffeur tells you that you are 
on the Champs de Mars and that your hotel is 
just ahead, on the other side of the park. You 
say to him: So this is the famous Champs de 





Haitian Girl, from an oil painting 
by Mr. Porter. 


Mars? It is truly significant. And this sim- 
ple comment will be profound truth. 


Once the visitor has been settled in his hotel 
and has taken two or.three long walks about 
the city, opportunity to observe the basic things 
in Haitian life will quickly present itself. Soon 
it will be seen that what at first glance seemed 
odd, fantastic or, in the common expression of 
the tourist, “picturesque,” truly has its raison 
d’étre. It will be observed that there is really 
little luxury in Haitian life; that the Haitian 
household is stringently regulated by the physi- 
cal and economic limitations of the country. In 
such terms it is possible to explain the tin roofs, 
the cobble-stone courtyards, the ubiquitous gar- 
den walls and the sparseness of new paint on 
the exterior walls of wooden buildings. From 
the inside, Haitian life is fascinating but not 
picturesque. It is altogether too easy to make 
the aesthetic blunder so easily made in the 
presence of the new and the strange, that is, to 
say of Haitian life or landscape, “Oh, how pic- 


turesque !”” 


Emotional life— 

From day to day one’s conception of the 
beauty of Port-au-Prince may alter; for the 
moods of nature change more rapidly and in- 
tensely than do those of her Lilliputian interp- 
reter,—man. While man is more or less grimly 
and unsuccessfully striving to control and abate 
all his reaction in favor of ragged custom or 
civilized procedure, nature continues to fulfill 
the laws of the universe. However, in Haiti, 
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conformity with nature is expressed not so much 
externally as internally. Haitian life is leisurely, 
adapted necessarily to the climate and the sea- 
son. It has for this reason much charm. The 
monstrous conceit of efficient and strenuous en- 
terprise that bedevils northern industrial civili- 
zation has barely touched Haitian life. It would 
not be just, however, to regard the Haitian as 
on this account a lazy irresponsible racial type ; 
for all evidence definitely denies such inference. 

The true Haitian is fond of nature even in 
her wildest state; still he is an emotionally 
stable and industrious individual. Towards na- 
ture and towards society he maintains a sensi- 
tively intuitive attitude ; but this does not mean 
that he is a primitive mystic or a capricious im- 
practical sorcerer. Haitian emotions are posi- 
tive; but they have been choked and distorted 
by a social discipline which has become increas- 
ingly alien to the Haitian mind. 

Notwithstanding the many simple and in- 
expensive forms of recreation available to the 
Haitians of all classes, Haitians in the collective 
sense are pent up emotionally. Perhaps, the 
young students, the artists, the isolated and au- 
tonomous peasant communities are the only 
happy people. I was told that this general feel- 
ing of repression was,intensified under the 
regime of President Lescot ; so that logically one 
might look for an expansion of Haitian cultural 
expression as a result of striking off the strait 
jacket. Poets will write more freely; painters 
describe that which they actually see, and jour- 
nalists forsake innuendo for fact and én- 
thusiasm. 

Paradoxically, everything in Haiti of native 
origin can be explained on the basis of extreme 
poverty or spiritual excess. Indeed, this would 
seem to be the key to the present static condi- 
tion of the Haitian arts. Haiti is too miserably 
poor to maintain good roads and adequate fa- 
cilities for transportation of merchantable goods. 
It is therefore easy to understand that little 
can be spared to develop progressively the arts 
and crafts of the country. The isolation that 
stands between town and town reinforces the 
monotony of a life already endowed by labor 
and tradition with an organic melancholy. 

Emotionally, at least, the Haitian masses have 
been left to their own devices. The French 
legacy to Haiti is complexly brilliant and has 
formed the practical mind of the Haitian but 
not his soul. To this fact Haitian letters of the 
late nineteenth century and of this century 
variedly attest. Dependent externally on French 
modes of thought and expression, many Haitian 
writers of talent foundered on the shores of the 
ismic cults of French letters with which the 
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The Bay of Port-au-Prince, from an oil painting 
by Mr. Porter 


European literature of the late nineteenth cen 
tury was sown. It has only occurred to the 
Haitian writer of this century, who has been 
largely moved by patriotic motives, to adapt the 
French language and native creole to the ex- 
pression of Haitian realities and concepts and 
not the reverse for the purposes of art. 

One has only to read the poetry of the late 
Jacques Roumain, Léon Laleau, Charles F 
Pressoir, Clément Magloire-fils or Jean Brierre 
or the novels of Jean-Baptiste Cinéas, Pierre 
Marcelin and Phillipe Thoby-Marcelin to un- 
derstand the change that has taken place. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the 
American intervention in Haiti introduced an- 
other period of curtailed intellectual and artistic 
freedom. A Haitian who expressed himself 
freely during that time risked jail exactly as he 
did later under the regime of President Lescot. 

It is truly inconceivable that the proven great 
artistic abilities of Haitian people—their facility, 
for example, in story-telling and in the dance 
or their instinctive knowledge of decorative pat- 
tern—should have been so little understood or 
encouraged by Haitian cultural institutions. 
Haitian handicrafts are now receiving some sys- 
tematic development in workshops near and 
in Port-au-Prince and some help from the gov- 
ernment itself, although the artisan is still paid 
a ridiculously low wage. But Haitian artistic 
powers above the level of the mere craftsman 
receive very little encouragement. 


Intellectual liife— 


When I left Haiti in February the young in- 
tellectuals, that is, poets and other young writ- 
ers—the élite among the youthful vanguard of 
Haitian thought—were completely under the 
spell of the famous French surrealist poet and 
philosopher, André Breton. Breton had come to 

(Continued on Page 210 
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@ By DENTON HARRIS 


The author — a white Southerner — was 
brought up on a plantation in Arkansas, and 
served overseas in World War II as a corporal 
in the infantry. 


“resaved” in a Southern church. She 

said later that a great shining light had 
come into her life and completely changed her 
way of thinking. 

Completely changed her way of thinking 
didn’t mean much to me then; it took a war, 
the Nazi doctrine, two and one-half years in 
the infantry and 13,000,000 Negroes to change 
mune, 

Then a great shining light came through the 
daze of realization that America, too, has its 
doctrine of white supremacy—a doctrine creep- 
ing more and more into the mental focus of 
people who sometimes worry about the other 
fellow. 

The other fellow, 13,000,000 of them, one 
out of every ten Americans, a different color, 
but so are pieces of cloth. The war brought 
the inequality of the Negro much more to at- 
tention than in previous years. Factories were 
slow to take on Negro workers, though short of 
men; the skilled jobs turned cold shoulders; 
white-collar men gasped at the idea; and the 
Army and Navy still separate the white and 
Negro men. 

Who, then, of course, shows greatest alarm 
toward all this? The Negro himself. 

Nobody, apparently, can qualify as an ex- 
pert in polishing off the Negro problem. Abra- 
ham Lincoln commenced figuring on it, but the 
whole string of Presidents since haven't solved 
the problem. Several years ago the Carnegie 
Corporation voted to bring the resources of so- 
cial sciences to bear on this national scar. They 
obtained a scholar, Dr. Gunnar Myrdal from 
the University of Stockholm, to shoulder the 
task. As an unprejudiced worker, he did a 
grand job during four years of intensive study 
and recorded it in six volumes, all prepared 
with the aid of other noted scholars. No visi- 
ble evidence of improvement seems to have 
emerged from the Carnegie investment, how- 
ever. 

I grew up with my back yard full of Negro 
kids; Negroes in the fields working the crops; 
others for neighbors. They have been as much 


A LONG while ago I saw my grandmother 


13,000,000 Forbidden U. S. Citizens 


a part of my life as the rolling, wooded hills 
just off the banks of the Mississippi River. If 
my colored playmates got hungry between 
meals, they ate outside; I ate inside. My father 
was Mister or Cap’n; mother was the Missus. 
We lived in the painted house; they existed 
along the railroad track, the edges of the town 
and among the fields in little one- and two- 
room shacks. 

A Negro is rarely permitted to forget he is 
“different.” Never an American first and 
Negro second. Stamped, branded, burned in 
the color of his skin is the word “forbidden.” 
There are no Negro senators, no Negro cab- 
inet members, no Negro state governors, and 
few in the lower political ranks. Too often he 
meets a stone wall when undertaking the duties 
of any normal citizen. Restrictions prodding 
his citizenship rights are ever present in his 
voting in the Democratic primary, as well as 
the poll tax and his voiced opinion on com- 
munity problems. To a country professing be- 
lief that all men are created equal in freedom 
of speech, religion and racial tolerance—to a 
country that is a land of opportunity and the 
home of democracy, these facts appear to dark- 
en the picture. 

Many Americans deny existence of a Negro 
problem but think differently. This is accom- 
panied in the South by an age old belief that 
the Negro is all right in his place but must be 
kept there. “Give him an inch and he'll take a 
mile.” 

Despite his prominence in the world of 
thought there has long been an unwritten rule 
that a Negro’s picture seldom appears in print. 
He is seldom discussed in schools, churches 
or formal meetings. Newspapers in a remark- 
able way ignore him except for his acts of 
crime. 

Who does understand the Negro and his 
problem? “I know the Negro from dealing 
with him,” says the South. “We treat him bet- 
ter,” answers the North. “Does he not vote, 
attend our public schools, theaters, etc ?” Thus 
consoled, the South and North attempt to for- 
get the question. And the prominent result is 
an unbelievable ignorance of the racial problem. 

How can America be ignorant of facts that 
glare forth from every city, town, village and 
farm? A social technique of dealing with the 
Negro is as much accepted and unquestioned 
in the South as the air and water. The North, 
with its small Negro populace, lies blissfully ig- 
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norant of their hardships. Many Northerners 
know more about the sufferings of a foreign 
resident than the Negro in their own city. 


Then forth comes the question, “Is the Negro 
inferior? Science has never been able to trace 
his inferiority to race, nor is there a_ basis 
for the belief that the Negro and white races 
differ in basic intelligence or character. 
Most of the deficiencies can be traced back 
to slavery, lack of sufficient food, bad housing, 
poor schooling and, I suspect, some mental 
deficiency from the ever present racial preju- 
dice, restraint. 

In discussing the Negro problem it is im- 
possible to keep certain ugly facts concerning 
the South hidden. Being a native son of the 
South, I understand the friction aroused by 
such facts. But these problems are as much a 
burden of one state as another. The Civil War 
dumped the Negro into the laps of every 
American citizen. Very few people have stirred 
from their routine life to improve conditions 
since. America is in a post war world, but for 
the Negro it is still a post Civil War world. 

White girl and black man, black girl and 
white man. . . . Damn the nigger, he’s getting 
too much, he’s getting Yankee ideas. Too many 
going North, getting their crazy ideas. . . 
“Would you want your daughter marry a nig- 
ger?” has become an obsession in the South, 
spread through clutching minds like wildfire, 
kept alive slavery day prejudices. In the ardor 
of practicing color discretion the two groups— 
Southern white and Negro populaces—have 
never taken opportunity to review what each 
desires. Generally, here is the picture an aver- 
age Southern white had prejudged from the 
Negro’s desires in order of importance : 


Sexual relations with whites 
Personal relations with whites 

No segregation in public places 
Equality in public places 

Equality in political rights and law 
Equality in labor and relief 

And the average Southern white will grudg- 
ingly grant these rights from the bottom up if 
such must be done. 

Hope is found in this, for the Negro ranks 
his desires in exactly the reverse order ; equality 
in labor and relief, equality in political rights 
and law—these two especially. 

Few Negroes are concerned about intermar- 
riage or civil courtesies; segregation never 
burns as deeply as inequality. Realizing that 
the Negro wants most those things which the 
Southern white thinks he considers least, it 
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seems that some basis of understanding migh 
emerge. : 

Like the returned G.I. native of Pittsburgh 
who saw a big, brawny, fiery metropolis, golden 
rimmed by fires of steel, poking its ugly stacks 
into a smoky sky, inscribing on the heavens 
that her big men of steel and others like them 
planned this war, furnished it, and reaped the 
harvest—like the Pittsburgh G.I., others are 
standing on the rims of the South, viewing the 
chaotic turmoil and economic destruction of 
black and white, black and white—wondering, 
wondering. 


Facts and figures are cold and uninteresting, 
but to make this question truthful and convinc- 
ing, herewith are data of the American Negro. 
These data are from accumulations of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc. 

Most Negroes are desperately poor; they 
own little property and are poorly paid; they 
live from day to day with little chance to plan 
for the future. 

There are 4,500,000 Negroes who live on the 
land. More than half of these are tenants and 
sharecroppers in the South. When King Cot- 
ton’s prices were driven down by the depres- 
sion and cheap labor in Brazil, China and In- 
dia, the Negro farmer was pushed into a rut 
from which he has never recovered. 

Few Negroes own farms. These few farms 
average less than half the size of those owned 
by the white farmers. In crop production value 
they rate even less. His farm machinery value 
is $90; whereas, on the typical white farm it is 
$360. As a slave the Negro was never en- 
couraged to do much for himself; the white 
man supplied everything. This tradition has 
continued. Certain sections of the country re- 
strict the Negro from obtaining land in white 
neighborhoods. 

In 1940, 10 percent of the nation’s popula- 
tion was Negro. Four out of five Negroes live 
in the South; 48.6 percent of all Negres reside 
in the city. 51.4 percent are rural; in farm 
ownership 50.9 percent white farmers are own- 
ers, while only 28.8 percent Negro farmers own 
theirs; educational expenditures per pupil in 
1936 were: U.S.A. $80.26, Southern white 
pupils $49.30, Southern Negro pupils $17.04; 
the Negro life average is 10 years less than the 
white’s life. 

An ever present charm of life on the old 
Southern farm is undeniable by those who have 
experienced it. Each day is filled with new ad- 
venture, entertainment, variety, always some- 
thing new and full of zest coming from the 
Negro’s natural talents. I’ve spent many happy 
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hours listening to their jokes, songs, music, and 
watching their dancing. From those beautiful, 

-aceful days came dreams and ambitions to 
stick through the whole of life. Could that 
period of life but last forever, I’d ask no better 
happiness. But like the beauty of the medieval 
courts, parts of the caste system must be broken, 
because the humbled heart is searching for a 
degree of equality. 

During recent years the Negro’s struggle has 
been led by three interracial organizations—the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, The Urban League, and op- 
erating solely in the South, the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. 


World War II has accelerated a loud de- 
mand for a solution to the Negro problem. 
When our enemies displayed a glorified faith 
in racial superiority and persecution and op- 
pression of what they considered “inferior” 
people, America was champion to the rescue. 
Now, after victory, America is in the center of 
the world stage, beneath the spotlight, crowned 
world leader. Can we keep our “inferior” peo- 
ple hidden? 


To describe the Negro’s part in World War 
II would require several recorded volumes. 
True were the rumors that said he was inferior 


in combat; generations of submission caused 
that. But across Africa, through Italy, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Germany, 
the American Negro did a job of supplying 
those little rows of colored pins—the front— 
never paralleled in history. The infantry, 
when the going was toughest, thanked him, 
praised him. He was no longer Jim Crow, a 
nigger, a coon; he was an unending machine, 
speeding men to the front and disappearing, to 
return in the midst of battle with food, am- 
munition, supplies—the same machine speeding 
the same men back to French ports at the war’s 
end, enroute home. Color didn’t mean much in 
those days. 

I remember his dark, smiling, happy, maybe 
dirty, face behind the wheel of a huge semitrailer 
truck, one of a convoy of fifty, speeding across 
fields, over dirt roads, and Hitler’s super high- 
ways, loaded to the brim with materials which 
had to and did get there on time. It was hard 
then to remember him as one of those Negro 
kids back home in my back yard and fields and 
little unpainted shacks. We had come a long 
way—we must go further. 

Any infantryman will tell you Jim Crow 
earned his share of the victory. And now as I 
return home to the South, I wonder if he will 
win his share of the peace. 





INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN PORTLAND 
(Continued from Page 177) 


white, was not enabled to do this after a single 
year of intercultural education. Those of us 
who were close to this situation feel it was due 
to a combination of factors. The principal of 
Commerce High, J. F. Elton, has always stood 
for fair play. After 27 years his influence has 
permeated most of his teaching staff. Mrs. 
Beatrice Stevens, social studies teacher, has for 
years taken every opportunity to influence her 
students for democratic action and fair play. 
Founder of the international club at Commerce, 
many persons consider her work the forerunner 
of intercultural education in Portland. 

The Urban League worked in close coopera- 
tion with the Commerce High program. The 
executive secretary spoke to several classes and 
assembly programs and provided outside speak- 
ers in fields of anthropology and psychiatry to 
meet with students and consult with faculty. 
The Urban League also provided the school 
with more than 5,000 pieces of literature for a 
two-week project on “Understanding Others.” 


This project was most unusual in the respect 
that the entire school concentrated on Race 
and Cultural Relationships—mathematics class, 
physical education activities, et al. This unit 
was completed just prior to the Rose Festival 
election. 


Commerce and Lincoln High presented a 
joint baccalaureate service last spring. The 
theme: “United America.” The speakers: A 
Catholic Priest, a Protestant minister, and a 
Jewish Rabbi. 


Of course, everything is not perfect after one 
year’s operation of the intercultural program. 
Much remains to be done. 


We will say, however, that the intercultural 
education in the Portland schools will be great- 
ly enhanced when the School Board and Ad- 
ministration Institute completely democratize 
employment practices in all departments—then 
the students of our public schools can learn by 
example as well as by precept. 
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@ By DOROTHY B. HAMILTON 


This article and the one following describe 
two important Urban League community pro- 
grams. 


HE acute housing shortage which faces 
New York City is not by any means a re- 
cent development, but is the result of the 
interaction of many factors over a long period of 
tume. Cessation of building during the war 
years, condemnation and demolition of many 
structures, sceady increase of population, and 
higher family incomes which favor separate 
households for many adult members who other- 
wise would continue to live with parents, have 
been advanced as the chief reasons for the sit- 
uation, 


Plan after plan for meeting this crisis has 
been advanced, but the fact still remains that 
little housing has actually been built. The pro- 
gram has been delayed by material and labor 
shortages, increased costs of construction which 
far exceed appropriations, and difficulties of 
finding accommodations for families living on 
sites selected for new projects. At least twenty 
new developments have been planned for the 
city but there is no indication that any of them 
will be ready soon enough to make an appreci- 
able difference in the present overwhelming de- 
mand for living quarters. The gravity of the 
situation is further increased by survey findings 
revealing the poor state of repair of many of the 
houses now occupied, 


According to the 1940 Housing Census, 38.9 
percent of the dwelling units in Manhattan 
were built in 1899 or earlier which gives an 
average age of fifty years for nearly 40 percent 
of the houses. Twenty-three and four-tenths 
percent of the total number of dwelling units 
were in need of major repairs or lacked a priv- 
ate bath. 


There is a close correlation between age and 
state of repair of dwelling units; the older build- 
ings generally showing the poorer conditions. 
These older buildings are located in blighted 
neighborhoods, in the over populated areas of 
the city which receive fewer municipal services 
—garbage collection, schools, health facilities, 
police protection, etc. These are the areas that 
become the slums of the city. 


Since 1849, some effort has been made to 
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The Problem of Substandard Housing 


provide legislation setting up minimum stand- 
ards for housing. The first tenement house law 
was passed in 1867. Unfortunately, most of 
this law was repealed in 1872, and its repeal 
was followed by wholesale construction of old- 
law tenements whose poor design, lack of ade- 
quate light and sanitary facilities condemned 
them to substandard status even when new 


In 1901, the State Legislature passed a new 
Tenement House Law which set standards for 
future construction, and minimum standards 
for existing tenements. This act also created a 
separate city department charged with the en- 
forcement of this law. 


In 1829, the Multiple Dwelling Law 
amended in 1934 and 1935) was passed by 
the State Legislature and serves as comprehen- 
sive housing legislation regulating almost every 
aspect of housing for healthful conditions of 
occupancy. Its provisions have not been string- 
ently enough enforced to eliminate more than 
one-third of the old law tenements, so that to- 
day, about 57,000 of these outmoded structures 


are still standing and in use. 


These 57,000 old law tenements are concen- 
trated in three areas of the city, Harlem, the 
Lower East Side and the West Side below 
70th Street. Living conditions in these build- 
ings are unbelievably bad, and lack of adequate 
repair and maintenance services have reduced 
the properties to a very low standard. 


Agencies Unite in Block Project 


Because poor housing is at the root of most 
social ills and because Negroes are the group 
most vitally affected by poor community con- 
ditions, the Housing Department of the Urban 
League became concerned with the situation, 
and determined to explore the possibilities of 
finding means of alleviating it. The housing 
committee of the League studied the problem 
and came to the conclusion that any correc- 
tive program should be conducted on an experi- 
mental basis within a prescribed area. The area 
should be large enough to show definite results, 
yet small enough to develop a community edu- 
cation program which is so necessary in work 
of this kind. The unit decided upon for this 
demonstration was one square block. The 
project was conceived as one on which many 
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social, civic and municipal agencies would 
work, and set up on a long-term basis so that 
various problems resulting from poor housing 
could be given full attention. 


On the basis of this preliminary planning, 
representatives of agencies working in the se- 
lected area were invited to form the Central 
Planning Committee of the “Block Project for 
Better Housing—Better Health.” These agencies 
were: The Community Service Society, a social 
agency with case work, housing and nursing 
divisions; Urban Housing Management Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the Urban League of 
Greater New York, concerned with management 
standards; Housing Committee of the Central 
Harlem Council of Community Planning; 
Visiting Nurses Association ; Consolidated Ten- 
ants League; Municipal Departments of Hous- 
ing and Buildings, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; the local Parent-Teacher Association ; 
Precinct Coordinating Council; and the Ur- 
ban League of Greater New York. 


With the aid of this committee the plan was 
arefully revised and a working organization 
set up. The square block, arbitrarily selected 
in the Harlem area where 90 percent of Man- 
hattan’s Negro population lives, was the one 
bounded by West 117th and 118th Streets, 
Lenox to Fifth Avenues. The purpose of the 
project: To demonstrate the degree of im- 
provement in living conditions which can be 
effected within one square block through the 
coordinated efforts of social, civic and munici- 
pal agencies. The method: an educational ap- 
proach to landlords, tenants, and building su- 
perintendents in order to clean, repair, improve 
servicing of buildings and set standards of 
maintenance and housekeeping. 


Plan of Organization 


The work was planned on three levels and 
directed towards the three groups most con- 
cerned in this total picture of poor housing ; the 
landlord, the tenant and the building superin- 
tendent or janitor. It was the plan to organize 
the block under an over-all captain, to elect a 
leader for each building who would serve as 
building lieutenant and work with the tenants 
of his building, hold meetings with them and 
report to the block captain. The building 
superintendents were to be organized into a 
group which would meet regularly to discuss 
more efficient working methods. 

Three subcommittees were elected at this 
first meeting of the Central Planning Commit- 
tee to work in the following fields: 





1. Landlords and Maintenance (which in- 
cludes building superintendents). 


2. Tenant Education. 

3. Fact Finding. 

It was decided that these subcommittees 
would carry on their work and report from 
time to time to the Central Committee, 

The group reasoned that one of the first 
things necessary in planning a project of this 
type was factual information concerning the 
status quo. Two surveys were planned to learn 
more about the people and conditions in the 
block. A simple “Home Visiting Schedule” 
was drawn up. This schedule listed informa- 
tion concerning family composition, occupa- 
tions, ages, number of years at present address, 
condition of apartment, and specific references 
to plumbing and certain structural conditions. 
Volunteers were solicited from the local Parent- 
Teacher Association, the Precinct Coordinating 
Council as well as personnel from the staffs 
of several social agencies. These volunteers 
were given instructions on filling out the forms, 
and then placed in the field. 


Surveys Made 


The home visiting survey was conducted 
over a period of one week. On the next Friday 
the first public meeting on the project was held 
at the neighborhood school. Boys from a near- 
by junior high school presented musical num- 
bers and a play on housing, officials of sev- 
eral housing agencies and the Urban League 
made short speeches, after which the plan was 
presented to the audience of 300 or more ten- 
ants, The plan was well received, and after full 
discussion the audience elected a block captain 
and lieutenants for twenty-two buildings in the 
block. These lieutenants agreed to organize 
their buildings and assist in the search for lead- 
ers for the remainder of the buildings. 


It might be interesting to pause at this point 
to review a few of the findings from the sur- 
veys. A study of the 1940 Housing Census re- 
vealed the following facts about this block 
listed as Block D in census tract 190: 95 per- 
cent of all dwelling units were in need of major 
repairs (major repairs are defined as structural 
repairs to floors, roofs, foundations, plumbing, 
etc.—the continued neglect of which would im- 
pair the soundness of the structure and create 
a hazard to the safety of the building as a place 
of residence) ; 90 percent of the dwelling units 
in the block were built before or during the 
year 1899; the average monthly rent was 
$30.35. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUSING FOR BLOCK 
D OF CENSUS TRACT 190, MANHATTAN, 1940* 


Number Percent 
Total Dwelling Units Reporting 617 100.0 
Needing Major Repairs 587 95.0 
Year Built 
Total Number Dwelling Units 
Reporting 691 100.0 
1930-1940 0 0.0 
1920-1929 1 0.1 
1900-1919 67 9.8 
1899-or before 623 90.1 


*U. S. Census—-1940 


The home survey conducted by our workers 
revealed the following additional information 
about conditions in the block: 53 percent of 
the population was under twenty-five years of 
age; the average size of families was 3.5 per- 
sons, 60 percent of the families had lived at 
their present address less than five years; con- 
dition of 7 percent of the apartments surveyed 
was rated good, 29 percent fair, and 64 percent 
as bad, or very bad. The condition of apart- 
ments was rated on basis of inspection of 
plumbing, floors, plaster and walls, system of 
garbage disposal, painting and general ap- 
pearance. 


HOME VISITING SURVEY 
“BLOCK PROJECT FOR BETTER HOUSING— 
BETTER HEALTH”* 


Total Parcels Land in Block 68 
Number of Buildings 63 
Number of Buildings Occupied 57 
Number of Buildings Vacant 6 
Number of Vacant Lots 5 
Approximate Number Apartments 

Occupied 
Approximate Population 
Number of Rooms per Apartment 

( Average ) ; 5 
Average Size of Families 3 
Percent of Population Under 25 Years 

of Age 53.0 
Percent of Population 25-44 Years 

of Age 28.5 


716 


z 


Length of Time at Present Address: 
Percent 
Number Distribution 

Families Reporting 263 100.0 
Less than 3 years 158 60.1 
3 - 4 years 47 17.9 
5 - 9 years 33 12.5 
10 years and over 25 9.5 


Rentals Per Month: 
Number Percent 
Families Distribution 
$20. - 29. 110 38. 
30. - 39. 168 57. 
40. and over 15 


293 


*Sample Survey of 300 families living in Block D, 
January 1946. Urban League of Greater New York. 
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Ask Cooperation of Landlords and Superintendents 


The subcommittee on Landlords and Main- 
tenance wrote a letter to the landlords inform- 
ing them of the project and asking their cooper- 
ation ; a second letter was written inviting then 
to a meeting. To date, two such meetings have 
been called with landlords to discuss problems 
of ownership and improved maintenan:: 
services. 2 

One of the most important factors in this 
total picture of poor housing is the lack of ade- 
quate janitorial service. Under the system 
used in most of these buildings, janitors are 
paid an average of $10.00 - $20.00 per mont! 
plus an apartment, with or without gas an: 
electricity included. This gives a total of abou 
$50.00 per month income, in return for whic! 
the janitor or “super” as he is usually called 
is supposed to keep the building clean, fire the 
furnace, collect and take care of garbage, ir 
some cases collect rents, take care of minor 
complaints, and attend to numerous miscel- 
laneous duties. The incongruity of this situa- 
tion is immediately apparent, for no man car 
support himself and family on $50.00 per 
month, nor can efficient service be expected 
under such conditions. On the other hand, in- 
come from these buildings is low, and owners 
can hardly be expected to pay more per build- 
ing, per superintendent. A system of coordi- 
nated janitorial service under which one 
“super” cares for three buildings would help a 
great deal in solving problems arising from the 
present order. 


In view of this general information concern- 
ing the status of the building superintendents, a 
schedule was drawn up in order to obtain spe 
cific information concerning the situation. This 
survey was directed py a group of three ex- 
sergeants who during their time in the army 
had become interested in maintenance and de- 
termined to set up an efficient janitorial service 
upon their return to civilian life. These three 
ex-sergeants interviewed every janitor in the 
block and secured information concerning their 
pay, working conditions, equipment, etc. The 
building superintendents were subsequently or- 
ganized into a superintendents’ council which 
mects weekly to consider problems and find 
some effective means of solving them. 
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BUILDING SUPERINTENDENTS’ SURVEY* 
BLOCK PROJECT FOR BETTER HOUSING— 
BETTER HEALTH” 


Idings Per Superintendent: 


Number Percent 
Superintendents Distribution 
lotals 39 100.0 
l 27 69.4 
2 % 20.5 
3 and over + 10.1 


Superintendents with Other Employment 
Length of Service As Superintendent on 
Present Job 


Number Percent 

Superintendents Distribution 
Totals 35 100.0 
1 - 5 months 8 22.9 
6 - 11 months 6 17.1 
1 - 2 years 6 17.1 
3 years and over 15 42.9 


Previous Experience As Building Superintendent 


Number Percent 
Superintendents Distribution 
Yes 16 44.5 
No 20 55.5 


SYSTEM OF GARBAGE COLLECTION 
BY BUILDINGS 


Number Percent 
Superintendents Distribution 
Totals 56 100.0 
Incinerator 0 0.0 
Dumb Waiter 16 28.6 
Thrown Down Dumb Waiter 
Shaft 15 26.8 


Collected At Each Apt. Door 
or Tenant Finds Own 
Means of Disposal 25 44.6 


Housing Department Informed of Conditions 


The help of the Department of Housing and 
Buildings was asked at this time. Interviews 
were conducted with the Commissioners, the 
project explained and the request made that a 
group of inspectors be assigned to inspect each 
of the buildings in the block and list violations 
of the Multiple Dwelling Law. The Commis- 
sioner was very much interested in the project 
and pledged full cooperation. The date for the 
inspection was set. The tenants were informed 
by letter and by their leaders of these develop- 
ments and asked to be sure that the inspectors 
had access to their apartments. The general 
mass inspection lasted three days during which 
time 1,407 violations were listed in fifty-six 
buildings—an average of twenty-five per build- 
ing. The violations included broken plumbing, 
broken plaster, filth due to lack of recent paint- 
ing, low water pressure, rusted fire escapes, rat 
and vermin infestation and many other condi- 
tions. Landlords were given notice and a spec- 
ified amount of time to correct these violations. 


*Sample Survey of 300 families living in Block D, 
January 1946. Urban League of Greater New York 


The Commissioner of the Department of 
Housing and Buildings held a meeting with the 
landlords and explained that he intended to 
use the full pressure of his office to bring these 
buildings into full compliance with the law. A 
month later the department conducted a re-in- 
spection. Landlords who had not complied 
with the orders were summoned to appear in 
court. During these court sessions delinquent 
landlords received fines from $5.00 to $250.00 
and several of the cases were bound over to the 


Court of Special Sessions. 
A Program of Tenant Education 


In the meantime the tenant education pro- 
gram continued. A health education section 
has been organized and plans are being made 
to set up classes in connection with the neigh- 
borhood evening school and to start a home- 
making center in another of the nearby schools. 
These two classes will be devoted to teaching 
homemaking skills and certain elements of sani- 
tation of the environment. 

Repair work is proceeding, backyards have 
been cleaned and the accumulation of rubbish 
removed, much painting and whitewashing of 
areaways is evident, new boilers are being in- 
stalled and many other neglected repairs are 
under way. The sessions with janitors are con- 
tinuing and the janitors report that they can 
see a difference in the way the tenants take 
care of building and premises. 


Protective Measures Aim Toward “Model” 

The Department of Housing and Buildings 
has not relaxed in the determination to make 
this project a “model” for further projects of 
this kind. In addition, a cooperative arrange- 
ment has been worked out with the Office of 
Price Administration. Copies of violations are 
sent by the Department of Housing and 
Buildings to the local O.P.A. office which ef- 
fects immediate reductions in allowable rentals 
under price ceiling regulations covering deteri- 
oration in rental values. Original rents are not 
restored until the landlord can produce a certi- 
fied statement that his building is cleared of 
all violations and is in satisfactory condition. 


This work marks one of the first attempts to 
fix attention on poor living conditions and to 
implement the protective legislation whose pur- 
pose is to prevent or correct low housing stand- 
ards. The project is by no means complete, but 
it is our hope that the work will be sufficiently 
advanced within the next few months to offer 
concrete evidence that housing standards can 
be raised through the coordinated efforts of 
community groups. 
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Personal Service--A Tool of 
Community Organization 


@ By LOTTIE T. PORTER 
Nature of the Problem 


known in the Urban League, grew out of 
a community need. It is a process of in- 
dividual casework on a short-term contact basis. 

Physically, the Urban League in Manhattan 
is located in the center of the Central Harlem 
community. Its easy accessibility is but one 
reason why the residents of this area have 
looked to the Urban League for sympathetic 
understanding and handling of their personal 
problems. These requests originally caused deep 
concern within the League, since the League 
program is not dedicated to a casework process. 
At the same time it seemed imperative to or- 
ganize a plan for helping such people in the 
most effective way possible. Many requests fall 
directly within the scope of other established 
agencies in the community. Other requests, 
however, are not met by existing agencies, and 
the Personal Service Department purposes to 
handle incidental requests wherever possible, or 
to point up the need for new services where the 
implications in requests indicate that added 
facilities are necessary. 

The processes involved will be divided into 
incidental services, information services, and re- 
ferral services for the purpose of this presenta- 
tion. 

Personal Service is an intake or screening 
process to ascertain where the League can help 
an individual or refer him to the proper agency. 


Prtsown ina Service, as it has come to be 


Areas of Service 

The areas of service requested have included 
the following : 
Family Problems Child Care 
Legal Aid 


Missing Persons Inquiry 


Financial Assistance 
Veterans Assistance 
Camp Program Informa- Educational Facilities 


tion Community Resources In- 


Information about Negro formation 
Life and Patterns Housing 
Health Out-of-town Inquiries 


These requests follow no set pattern although 
they often correspond with the current com- 
munity trends. In November of 1945, and 
again in January of 1946, the greatest number 
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of requests were for veterans’ assistance. After 
V-J Day when so many war industries immedi- 
ately began to discharge their employees, re- 
quests for financial assistance were the most 
numerous. 


Generally, requests for community resource 
information outnumber the other requests 
Family problems, legal aid and educational fa- 
cilities are the areas wherein the steady majo: 
ity of requests might be grouped. 

With such a large variety of requests, it is 
evident that no one agency couid effectivel 
take on each request. Therefore, the fear of 
duplication is lessened when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that each agency in the total 
community is necessary to handle the requests 


listed above. 
Source of Referrals 


Referrals come to the Personal Service De- 
partment by personal contact, telephone and 
mail. The majority of personal interviews are 
with people from the Central Harlem com- 
munity. The majority of telephone requests 
are from social agencies, the courts and hospi- 
tals. The majority of requests coming in by 
mail are from the suburban areas. 

When the question is asked as to how an in- 
dividual decided to contact the League for a 
service, the answers are practically as multi- 
tudinous as the requests, embracing every con- 
ceivable type of person. They include: friends. 
nurses, doctors, librarians, social workers, min- 
isters, store clerks and store owners, railroad 
employees, school teachers, family, U. S. Army 
and U. S. Naval separation centers, and unat- 
tached “missionaries,” “social workers’ and 
“educators.” The answer, “God directed me 
here,” has also been given. 

The influence of the grapevine cannot be 
underestimated in analyzing the source of re- 
ferrals. 


Incidental Service—Information and 


Referral Procedures 


The incidental service may be described as 
assistance to an individual when he is facing a 
situation which is difficult for him to handle 
alone, but for which there is no specific re- 
source upon which he can rely for assistance. 
These are things which appear fairly simple to 
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some Of us, but which prove to be quite frus- 
trating to others. (Such things as planning the 
steps in moving from one room or apartment to 
another, installation or discontinuance of tele- 
phone service, understanding the balance due 
on installment payments and filling out 
blanks. ) 


[he information service is a_ short-term 
contact which generally entails the location of 
a community resource (i.c., finding a publisher, 
the address of a school, business office, church, 
or the method of contacting a prominent com- 
munity person ). 


rhe referral service is indeed more complex 
than a simple process of writing out the address 
of another agency. People seldom seek outside 
aid in the solution of a problem until it has be- 
come a definite threat to their routine way of 
living. These people are upset, but often un- 
willing and unable to face their situations real- 
istically. In our particular group, people facing 
these threats are reluctant to go out of their 
local community. This appears to be based on: 
|) the fear that no one else can understand 
the basic cultural implications of Negro life in 
another geographical community; (2) the be- 
lief that a person who is of a different racial 
composition, although in the same community, 
will not understand the problem§ and (3) the 
feeling which is non-racial in their objection to 
the amount of time consumed by going out of 
the local community for assistance. 


In the League, Personal Service is interested 
in working toward an integrated community 
and in using resources wherever they are avail- 
able. Therefore, the emphasis is largely inter- 
pretation of the functions of other agencies and 
explaining to a client how he can be helped by 
a specific agency.* 

It is very often difficult for a client to accept 
the fact that the community is organized along 
iefinite lines, and that agencies generally must 
operate with specific aims in one field. Many 
clients hope for the location of one agency that 
can help with several problems (i.e., financial, 
legal and marital adjustments) without ever 
going to another specific agency. 

Furthermore, casework skill is necessary to 
the referral process in going beneath surface re- 
quests for certain types of help to point up the 
basic and underlying reasons for a frustration 


* “It is not enough that skilled services be available 
to a person seeking them. The service must seck the 
person.” 

The Family—January 1946; Mary A. Young, “Union 
Counseling and Social Agencies,” p. 350. 





(1.¢., the parent who seeks a boarding school 
placement for a child because the child does 
not fit into the home, school or environment 
satisfactorily). The referral center is one of 
the first levels in recognizing and handling re- 
sistance. Although the problem is brought out 
with the individual and suggestions made with 
reference to accepting the agency which can 
effectively follow through, individuals are some- 
times reluctant to face the reality of the situa- 
tion. Here the question arises as to the extent 
the counselor should go in interpretation. It is 
necessary to remain constantly aware of the 
fact that it is the final decision of the individual 
to decide whether or not he really wants to 
accept a new service. 

When the individual situation has been dis- 
cussed and the client has agreed to have the 
counselor at the referral center make an ap- 
pointment by telephone for him at the new 
agency, the client is asked to sit outside of the 
interviewing room for a few moments. This is 
done so as to give the new agency the clearest 
concept of the problem and the counselor’s 
opinion as to how the client can be helped. At 
the conclusion of the telephone referral, the 
client returns to the interviewing room and is 
told of the appointment time, given a referral 
card and reassured of how the new agency can 
help with his situation. 

Records of all contacts are kept in the Per- 
sonal Service Department and clearance with 
the Social Service Exchange for all referrals. 


Personal Service Committee 
The Personal Service Committee is composed 


of community workers who are interested in the 
improvement of resources in the community 
and are willing to work toward the develop- 
ment of additional resources. The members 
are social workers, probation officers, com- 
munity organizers, school teachers, psycholo- 
gists and veterans workers. 

The committee is a liaison body between the 
work of the department and its interpretation 
to the community. Work camps, leadership in- 
stitutes, and the extension of summer camp 
possibilities for Negro youth are current projects. 


Community Organization Implications 
For Case Work 

Casework techniques are applicable and 
necessary to Personal Service. 


The experience of the League in organizing 
a Personal Service Department after the need 
was evidenced shows foresight and flexibility 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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Job Evaluation-- 


A Sound Approach 


To Management 
@ By LEROY W. JEFFRIES 


upon a systematic wage policy. Job evalu- 

ation along with merit rating is an essential 
factor in scientific wage determination and no 
substitute can take its place. The determination 
of wages has plagued employers through the 
years, and in an era of price control, reconver- 
sion, and labor disputes, tensions in this area of 
management have increased. 

Job evaluation can be applied in any type of 
organization where there is a relationship be- 
tween employer and employee. True, job eval- 
uation has been principally used in industrial 
establishments and more recently in mercantile 
organizations and banks; many schools, col- 
leges, social agencies, professional services and 
foundations are finding out that the evaluation 
method cuts down employee grievances to a 
minimum. 

The Urban League of Greater New York re- 
cently had a job evaluation installed and it was 
used not only for setting up job specifications 
and correct wage scales, but also as a basis for 
reorganization. The United Negro College 
Fund had a job evaluation and merit rating 
plan installed and the Executive Secretary states 
that his personnel problems are practically non- 
existent. Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity recently set up a job evaluation plan for 
its non-teaching positions. 

Job evaluation is relatively a simple method 
to install in your organization. First, collect all 
the facts about the jobs such as duties, respon- 
sibilities, and nature of the work.| Then as- 
semble and analyze these facts, and place the 
jobs in a relative position to one another. And 
finally, establish pay rates or preferably rate 
ranges for the relative position of each job. 


Types of Systems 

There are many methods of job evaluation 
ranging from simple ranking and grading of 
jobs by blanket judgment to the systematic 
point value and factor comparison methods. 

Under the ranking method, all jobs are 
placed in their appropriate order according to 
the requirements of the job. The job with the 
highest requirements would be first, the job 
with next highest requirements would be sec- 
ond, etc. Rates are then established for the 
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appropriate rank of each job. The principal 
weakness of this method is that it does not show 
objectively how superior one job is to another, 
thereby leaving a considerable area for dis- 
agreement as to the differential between wage 
rates, 

Job grading method operates on the basis 
that labor grades have already been established 
by the organization. Then a selected commit- 
tee assigns jobs to the appropriate labor grades. 
For example, stenographers would be assigned 
to labor grade 8, while typists would be assigned 
to labor grade 7, and general office clerks would 
be placed in labor grade 6, etc. The principal 
weakness of this method is that existing wage 
rates have not been corrected and no objective 
way has been established to differentiate the 
superiority of one job to another. 

The point system overcomes the weaknesses 
of the ranking and grading methods because of 
its objectiveness in measuring several factors 
which go to make up the content of a job. Such 
factors as Difficulty, Experience, Education, Con- 
tact, Physical Effort, Working Conditions and 
Supervision are applied to each job and points 
for each factor are measured and appropriately 
assigned. Each factor is assigned to a relative 
weight and the weight of all the factors totals 
one hundred percent. Each factor is then divid- 
ed into levels and points are assigned to each 
level. For example, for the Difficulty factor, level 
1, scores 10 points ; level 2, scores 20 points, etc 
When all points have been assigned the factors 
are totaled for each job. The titles of the evalu- 
ated jobs are then placed in descending numeri- 
cal order from high to low so that the job evalu- 
ation committee can study their relative posi- 
tions and make any rearrangements. Rate ranges 
that have been carefully worked out are then 
assigned to the various job levels. 


Groundwork Important 
In installing a job evaluation plan it is im- 


portant to explain to the employees what is 


going on. This is necessary in order to get their 
full cooperation in the venture. If the organiza- 
tion is unionized it will be necessary to appoint 
one or two of its members to the job evaluation 
committee, thereby assuring an equitable work- 
ing basis between management and employees. 
In some instances it may be necessary to issuc 
questionnaires to certain employees rather than 
question them at their place of work. In other 
cases it may be necessary to do both. Many 
well-intentioned employers have had the plan 
backfire because they did not prepare the pro- 
per groundwork for the job evaluation. 

Job evaluation is not a static process; it is 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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A Co-op in St. Paul 
@ By SAMUEL A. REED 


The executive secretary of the St. Paul Urban 
League—S. Vincent Owens—reports that the 
Urban League has given continued assistance 
in the establishment and operation of this 
cooperative undertaking. 


NEW venture in the Negro community 
A of St. Paul, Minnesota, a cooperatively 
owned neighborhood grocery and meat 
store was opened recently. Neighborhood Coop- 
erative Store No. 3 grew from an idea of a 
progressive group of young Negro men and 
women, the St. Paul Credjafawn Club. At a 
public forum held by this group late in 1944, 
Mr. V. S. Peterson, an officer of Co-ops, Inc., 
f St. Paul, discussed cooperative movements 
generally and community cooperative grocery 
stores specifically. 


Impressed with such a prospect, the group 
appointed a committee to find a site for such 
a store and to raise funds to finance it. A con- 
siderable sum was raised by July 14, 1945, be- 
fore a location was found. The committee dis- 
overed a grocery and meat store for sale on 
the corner of Rondo Avenue and St. Albans 
Street. The price for the inventory, equipment 
and good will was $7,470, with a two-weeks’ 
limit for decision. 

Feeling that the location was ideal and the 
price satisfactory, a mass meeting was called 
immediately. At this meeting the people of the 
ommunity decided to become members of St. 
Paul Co-ops Inc., and recommended that Co- 
ops Inc. buy the store. A whirlwind fund-rais- 
ing campaign then began. 

John Banks, a dynamic young St. Paulite, 
was named campaign manager. In two wecks 
$2,220 was raised—enough to secure the lease. 
By the end of August an additional $2,800 had 
been secured, bringing the total capital to 
$5,000. 

On the first of September the owner of the 
sore vacated the premises. Inventory was taken 
m September 2, The next day the store was 
thoroughly cleaned by several of its new own- 
ers, and Neighborhood Cooperative Store No. 
} opened for business the following day. 

On September 15, a formal opening was 
held. The store was decorated with floral 
tributes and crowded with eager purchasers and 
well-wishers, 


Buying and Selling Together 








The store selected for this cooperative enterprise 


That evening at the community center an- 
other mass meeting was held and shares of stock 
in the store were distributed to the proud 
“cooperators’ who had put up the initial 
capital. 

The store opened with three full-time work- 
ers: a store manager, a check-out girl, and a 
butcher; and four part-time workers: a fruit 
and vegetable girl and three stock boys. 

The meat business expanded so rapidly that 
the local Meat Cutters’ Union required that 
another butcher be hired. All of the workers 
in the store, except the butcher, were Negroes. 
The cooperators decided that the additional 
butcher should come from the ranks of Negro 
labor. This decision was implemented by the 
combined action of the St. Paul and Chicago 
Urban Leagues, the People’s Cooperative of 
Chicago, and the local Meat Cutters’ Union. 
Through the efforts of this group an unem- 
ployed veteran was sent to Chicago early in 


Octcber for three weeks’ apprenticeship train- 
(Continued on Page 211 





“All of the workers, except the butcher, were Negroes. 
The cooperators decided that the additional butcher 
should come from the ranks of Negro labor. 
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O Little Southern Town 


@ By GRANT MOSS Jr. 


This story and the one following deal with 
the return of Negro heroes to their home 
towns in the South, where they learn—in dif- 
ferent ways—that life there can no longer be 
beautiful. 


EW HOPE had not changed. 
N He saw that the instant he swung from 
the Southbound train and dropped his 
barracks bag down and Louis Phillips was 
grasping his hand and exclaiming, “Well, well, 
if it ain’t William Henry Patton. Boy, I’m shore 
glad to see you. How’re you?” 


He was at home, home in New Hope where 
he had been born, where he had lived all his 
life up to the time he was called to the army. 
Something out of the air of the warm and quiet 
December day seemed to be pressing down 
upon him with a choking suffocation. He was 
at home. 


Ben Smith and Charlie Holt, in their faded 
blue overalls and jumpers, hats with sweat- and 
grease-stained bands, lounged against the sooty 
yellow walls of the station exactly as they had 
when the train that took him away pulled out. 
It could have been only yesterday instead of 
four years ago. 

He walked up the gravel way that led to 
Main Street. 

Main Street was New Hope. 

It now lay before him, drowsing contentedly 
in the warm December sunshine. He faced it. 
He felt its quiet deadness begin to creep slowly 
and noiselessly over him. Even the bright sun- 
shine could not relieve the visible tones of dull 
red, brown and yellow or lift the invisible veil 
of murky lifelessness that lay over it like a gray, 
English fog. It was a straight street paved 
with gray asphalt, its sidewalks long changed to 
a dirty brownish color. Most of its dull red 
brick buildings were so old that the mortar that 
bound the brick together could hardly be dis- 
cerned from the rest of the surface, the stucco 
of the newer buildings cracked and a dingy 
yellow. Howell’s three-story department store 
and Wright’s three-story office building that 
dared lift their heads above the common run 


of one- and two-story stores, offices and garages, © 


looked like tall lanky men in the ranks of ordi- 
nary soldiers. 
The sign “Howell’s Department Store, Men, 
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Women and Children’s Clothes” painted in big 
bold white letters on a blue background bor- 
dered with red and covering almost the entire 
length of the top story of Howell’s store was 
losing its fight to proclaim Howell’s mercantile 
domination of the town in that it, too, was 
fading and peeling and showing that Howell's 
Department Store was drab and dull as the rest 
of the town. 


At the end of the business section near the 
railroad station two filling stations stood, one 
on each side of the street, one a bright red 
brick trimmed in white, the other a gaudy yel- 
low stucco, both flaunting black, green, red, 
white and blue signs proclaiming the superior- 
ity of this kind of gas and that kind of tires. 
They stood there, competing one against the 
other, like two fat, short, overdressed prosti- 
tutes with painted faces, living in open sin on 
a street peopled with plain respectable ladies. 

The sidewalks were lined with rows of cars, 
Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths with a Dodge 
and a Buick here and there, the mud-spattered 
1934, 1935 and 1936 models of the farmers 
vieing with the shiny and later models of the 
more prosperous townspeople. 

Mr. Roy Atwood, middle-aged and white 
and dressed in a brown suit, gray hat coeked 
over his left eye, out of which he peered at 
him, came out of Duncan’s poolroom. “Hello, 
boy. I reckon you’re sure glad to get back to 
this town,” Mr. Roy said. 

“Yes sir.” 


He was back home in New Hope. For a 
moment he felt that he had never been away. 
He had never seen New York, London, Paris, 
Brussels and Marseilles. Here in New Hope 
these places seemed like a dream, names in a 
book. What were they to New Hope? Here 
the world stopped at the end of Main Street. 
An inarticuiate wave of hopelessness and help- 
lessness and utter isolation and despair swept 
over him, actually bringing a physical tight- 
ness to his throat and muscles and a faint but 
unlocated pain to his body. Here on this 
familiar street he felt a stranger. He had 
walked a stranger on the streets of London, 
Paris and Brussells. There he walked a stranger 
on a strange street. Here he walked a stranger 
on a familiar street. Here he felt something he 
did not want to think of. 

There were few people on the street, the 
usual crowd for a winter afternoon. Farmer 
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stood ‘here and there little groups talking 
Their faces, their bodies and the tone of their 
voices reflected the bitterness, the narrowness 
and the hardness of their lives. Over thei 
faded work-stained overalls and pants they had 
put on their cheap fuzzy overcoats, spattered 
with mud and spotted with car oil and grease. 
The eyes that looked from beneath their frayed 
brimmed hats were hard and cold. Sun, wind 
and rain combined with their endless struggles 
with the earth, and the changing policies of 
government, economy and industry had lined 
their faces, drawn their lips into cracked blue 
lines and tinged their skins with yellow and 
gray. 

They ceased momentarily their conversation 
about these things to eye him speculatively and 
watchfully as he passed, but stood firm for him 
to turn around them as if their doing so con- 
stituted a God-given right. 

This was New Hope. 

The more prosperous businessmen, the men 
who ran the shops and stores and who sat in 
the offices with their feet propped on their 
desks, moved among them as small tycoons with 
spreading waist lines and bay windows, self- 
satisfied and important in their good suits, gold 
chains with lodge embiems hanging from their 
vests, hailing a “Jim” or a “Charlie” among 
the overall clad farmers as they passed. 

Their women folk, those of the farmers, 
dressed in their coats tight on their bodies now 
shapeless from overwork and child-bearing, 
plain hats on their heads, sensible oxfords and 
thick rayon stockings on their feet and legs, 
looked into show windows crammed with 
dresses, coats, hats, shoes and various novelties 
placed there especially to catch their eyes be- 
fore going into the grocery stores to buy a 
weck’s supply of groceries. The women and 
girls, wives and daughters of the town’s tycoons, 
dressed in coats, suits and dresses that the 
nearest city offered as the latest and smartest 
New York styles, tripped in and out of the 
stores and cafes and up and down the street. 

Here and there was a colored person, a cook, 
head bound with a kerchief, feet in run-over 
shoes, body wrapped in a hand-me-down coat 
that had once been a smart New York style 
passed on her way to or from work, here a 
stolid brown woman went with a basket of 
clothes. Men who looked like Ben Smith and 
Charlie Holt leaned against the brick walls and 
talked. Boys in bright shirts, hats crimped and 
worn rakishly over one eye or on the back of 
their heads, swaggered or slouched along the 
street, going nowhere in particular. 


He was at home. 


All the colored people were mighty glad to 
see him. The elders said that the Lord had 
surely been good to him to bring him safe and 
sound from way across the water home to New 
Hope again. 

As he walked up the street he saw it as he 
had never seen it before. The tall white spire 
of New Hope Baptist Church, which marked 
the western end of the business section, did not 
seem so far away. Nor did the street seem so 
wide. Its gray asphalt was torn with ruts, and 
it was littered with bits of paper and cigarette 
and cigar butts. The bright red and white 
front of Reynold’s cafe looked faded and cheap 
in the December sunshine. 

He caught glimpses of frame dwelling houses 
down the avenues that crossed Main Street, 
and beyond them the blue of the horizon could 
be seen. Although it was a bright day, the sky 
seemed pale. It was as though New Hope had 
reached up and somehow drained the azure 
from it, leaving it pallid and lifeless, pulled in 
the expanse of surrounding countryside, colored 
it with its own drabness and bleakness and then 
hurled it back. 


There were no mountains surrounding the 
town; nor was there a river nearby; neither 
was the town set on the top of a hill. You 
could not wonder what was on the other side 
of the mountain, across the river, or down the 
hill. The dreary expanse of fields, dotted by 
weatherbeaten farmhouses, faded red barns, 
shocks of dry brown corn, knolls of brown sage 
and clumps of blackened weed stalks and briars, 
broken by gullies and red country roads, that he 
had viewed from the window of the train as it 
approached the town seemed to have taken its 
life and color from the town or had the town 
taken its life from it? All roads led to New 
Hope. But when you looked down the end of 
Main Street all life seemed to end there. 

Three girls carrying books approached him. 
Their heads were covered with bright-colored 
kerchiefs ; their ankles by bright-colored socks: 
their brown legs bare. They eyed him boldly 
One of them said, “Hello, William Henry. Just 
gettin’ in?” 

When they had passed, it came to him that 
she was Evelyn Douglass, Carl Douglass’ sister. 
She could not have been more than eleven or 
twelve years old when he went away. Now she 
must be fifteen or sixteen. 

He came to the Palace Theater, New Hope’s 
one movie house. It had a brown, gold and tan 
lobby. Three brown doors led to the main au- 
ditorium for white only. In the gold-colored 
frames for displaying pictures a Judy Garland 
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super-musical was advertised. Roy Rogers was 
coming Saturday, and Linnie Laster and his 
Mountain Rhythm Boys would appear in per- 
son that day. On the other side of the tiny box 
office was a door marked “Colored” that led to 
the balcony with the projection room at the 
back. 

In front of Styles’ Grocery Store he met Miss 
Harriet McBride, her blue lips pressed into a 
prim straight line, wisps of iron gray hair es- 
caping from her plain black hat, black purse 
clamped under her right arm and clutched with 


an aristocratic right hand. Dressed in black © 


she was like a corpse moving along. Her eyes, 
as she peered at him, made him think that. He 
knew that she was searching her mind to see if 
she knew what colored boy had come back to 
New Hope. Miss Harriet McBride had been 
president of the local chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy for many years. 
Her father had fought with P. T. G. Beaure- 
gard. 

Here and there a store had been remodeled 
or simply given a new coat of paint in an at- 
tempt to modernize or brighten up. However 
all this effort was in vain, for it had been 
pressed down to bitter defeat by the very build- 
ings from which it had sprung and those that 
surrounded it. New Hope would have to be 
torn down and built all over again. 

Next he met Mr. Allen Bufort. 

He was working at Mr. Allen’s filling station 
when he was called to the Army. He had 
worked there for three years. Mr. Allen said 
that he was a good boy. Now Mr. Allen, a 
short bald-headed wrinkled man of about fifty 
years old, gray hat on the back of his head, 
gray brows drawn almost together in the scowl 
his face always wore, hands thrust into the 
pockets of his yellow duck trousers, stopped and 
said, “Well if it ain’t William Henry. Boy, how 
are you? Just gettin’ in? Good to get back 
here, ain’t it? Boy, I’m sure glad to see you. I 
ain’t had a good boy since you been gone. I’ve 
been needin’ you. Been lookin’ for you to get 
in. Been seeing all the other colored boys 
gettin’ in. They all goin’ up North. Don’t see 
what they want to go up there for. You can 
have your job back. I got Clarence Thompson 
now. He’s no ’count. I had to get him out of 
jail just this past Monday. He got drunk Satur- 
day night. It was twelve o’clock when he got to 
work Monday. Lost half a day. Boy, you come 
to see me tomorrow. I gotta hurry now.” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

He remembered that he was twenty-five 
years old. He felt hot and something seemed 
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to be welling up in his chest and rising up into 
his throat, choking him. Come to see me to- 
morrow. He was hardly home. He did not 
know what he really wanted to do. As long 
as he stayed in New Hope he would have to 
work for somebody like Mr. Allen. Suddenly 
he wished that he had never come back to New 
Hope. He had a desire to turn and run away 
But where? Jobs were hard to find up North 
now, and rooms were harder to get. Still he 
wanted to go somewhere. He wanted to get 
away. He looked down Main Street. What 
was at the end of Main Street but the begin- 
ning of the dry, red, empty fields. 

He had to draw himself up and stop short 
to keep from coming into actual physical con- 
tact with three smart young matrons who swept 
out of Hyles’ Drugstore. There was a flash 
of red mouths set in heavily powdered faces 
the gleam of the bird-shaped jewel pin on the 
hat of one, the soft lustre of the black fur coat 
of one, the vivid red of the other's dress and 
‘the whiff of rose, jasmine and violet perfume 
mingled and commingled with talcum powder 
the high pitch of voices raised in a discussion of 
“Elaine’s new house.” Their tiny heels beat a: 
arrogant assured clatter on the hard concret 
as they, looking neither to the right nor th 
left, swept to the shining blue Chevrolet sedan 
awaiting them at the curb 

This was the New Hope that he had always 
known, that he had been born in, that he was 
supposed to grow old in and die in. 

On the other side of the street Judge Pen 
lergast, immaculate as always in his blue pin- 
stripe suit, heavy gold chain across his amplk 
blue vested stomach, long Stacey Adams shoes 
gleaming like mirrors, came out of his office 
and headed for Emsley’s Cafe, as he was wont 
to do about the same hour everyday. 

Dallas Williams, porter at New Hope Hotel 
met him, grinned, doffed his hat and said, 


“Good evening, Judge. How are you, sir?” 


Judge Pendergast said, “Howdy, Dallas.” 

There was gray in Dallas’ head, and his 
shoulders were stooped. 

He felt sick now. The desire to run away 
came back. 

He met Mrs. Mattie Jackson in front of the 
Western Union Office. She was on her way 
home from the Gilmer’s, where she had worked 
for thirty years. Thirty years at the Gilmer’s 
had bent her in the shoulders, hips and knees 
so that she seemed to lope along instead of 
walking. She was glad to see him. The Lord 
had surely been good to bring him back safe 
and sound to New Hope. His mother would 
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be glad that he was at home at last. He must 
come to church Sunday. So few of the young 
people attended church nowadays. They all 
went to the honky-tonk. She did not know 
what was coming over the younger generation. 
She left him, hoping that he would be at church 
on Sunday. 

Where else was there for the young people 
to go but to the honky-tonk? What else was 
there for them to do? He had lived all his life 
up until the time he went into the Army here 
in this little town. He saw that life now, wash- 
ing and greasing cars and fixing flats at Mr. 
Allen’s place, a drink and the picture show on 
Saturday night. Next week the same thing. 
They wanted him to come back to this, Mr. 
Allen and Mrs. Mattie Jackson. 

He met Frank Woods in front of the New 
Hope Furniture Store. He and Frank had gone 
to school together. Frank had stopped school 
at the fifth grade. He had finished the eighth 
grade, all that New Hope had to offer colored 
children. Frank had been discharged from the 
Army only three weeks past. He had been in 
Burma. 

Then the quiet of Main Street was suddenly 
broken by a quick short scream, followed by 
the crying of automobile brakes and the skid- 
ding of car wheels on asphalt. 

A white girl, dressed in a blue plaid coat, 
leaned weakly against a car parked in front of 
the furniture store. She clutched her heart in 
fright. Her eyes were wide, and her red mouth 
hung open. The quick intake of her breath 
made her bosom rise and fall and flared her 
thin nostrils. Her blue pocketbook lay open 
at her feet, its contents—a lipstick, a coin purse, 
a comb, a letter and a crumpled handkerchief 

scattered on the street. 

Instantly there was a circle of grim faces 
about her. Main Street had sprung alive, 
watchful, waiting like a sleeping animal in a 
cage that has been struck by a stone. The lean 
hard faces of the farmers and the smooth sleek 
faces of the townsmen were one and the same 
now. Their eyes made them so. They were as 
cold as ice and hard as steel. 

The car, a battered two-door Chevrolet 
sedan of 1934 vintage, stood trembling from 
its grinding stop. Its driver, Will Anderson, 
had leaped out, made a few steps forward, 
stopped and now he stood rooted in his tracks. 
His thick lips hung open. His eyes, big and 
white, seemed about to burst from his head. 
Though it was December, perspiration beaded 
his forehead. His body, clad in a dirty blue 
jacket and brown work pants, trembled. Stark 
terror robbed his face of all human quality and 


made him look like a wild animal suddenly 
cornered. 

“Damn nigger speeding,” a big man in a 
brown suit said. His eyes were hard and 
narrow. 

“These boys getting too wild.” 

“Did he hit you?” 

“Are you hurt?” 

There were two colored faces on the edge of 
the crowd, Chester Mimms and Tuck Swann. 
What was in Will Anderson’s face was reflected 
in their own, 

A big, red-faced, blue-clad policeman pushed 
his way into the circle. 

“What's going on?” he said. 

“Nigger nearly run over Myrtle here.” 

The big policeman turned toward the car 
where Will stood trembling. 

Herman Kimbrough, a tall, loose-jointed 
yellow boy, edged away, rounded the corner 
and stole down the avenue towards the colored 
section of the town. 

The girl said quickly, “It was my fault. I 
wasn't looking when I stepped from hehind the 
car. I had my mind on something. He'd hit 
me if he hadn’t been looking and swung his 
car out just in time. It really was my fault.” 

The big policeman roared at Will Anderson 
anyway, “Boy, mind how you drive down 
these streets.” 

The crowd began to break up. New Hope, 
like the drowsy contented animal, began to set- 
tle down in its own cage. 

It had all been but a few seconds, but in that 
time he had seen New Hope’s soul. It had 
shone from New Hope’s eyes. He felt cold. It 
made him tremble. 

As he turned away, he caught a glimpse of a 
lean brown face with wide open eyes that held 
a trace of terror in their depths and with a 
mouth hanging open, reflected in the mirror dis- 
played in the window of the New Hope Furni- 
ture Store. That mirrored face looked foolish, 
stupid. It startled him so he gave an invol- 
untary start. What he saw in that face before 
the mask was pulled across it left him weak. 
The same thing that had been in Will Ander- 
son’s face and Chester’s and Tuck’s and Her- 
man Kimbrough’s face was in that face, too. 
He felt nauseated, sick. It was his own face! 

The next afternoon as he made his way down 
Main Street, it drowsed away as contentedly as 
it had yesterday and the day he went away four 
years ago now. Farmers, they might well have 
been the same ones there yesterday, stood in 
little groups of three and four talking. The lit- 
tle tycoons went in and out of their offices and 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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@ By GENE PILLER 


rhythm of the train, and the soldier sighed 
softly and shifted in his sleep. A ray from 
the dim light at the end of the car touched his 
high cheekbones, etching the strong lines around 
his mouth and eyes in shadows darker than the 
mahogany of his skin. 
The train growled around a curve, sliding the 
night-filled land behind it, and groaned as the 
brakes tightened and began to drag. 


The door below the light slammed open; 
“Brandon—Alabama,” the conductor chanted. 

Jeff woke up and stretched and grinned. He 
was coming home—after four years. It was a 
good feeling. No matter how glad he was to 
get away four years ago, it felt good to be get- 
ting back now. He chuckled deep in his throat. 
A beaten-up shack in Brandon’s colored section 
was a funny thing to hang on to for four years 
overseas. 

Standing up, he straightened his blouse. It 
was a new one and in good shape and he was 
glad. He didn’t want to walk in on his mother 
looking like just any soldier. He wanted her to 
see Sergeant Jefferson Ford, AUS. He wanted 
to pick her up and set her on a chair so that 
her eyes were on a level with his own, and he 
wanted to see the tears gather in her cyes. 

He wanted to say, “Look at me, mom. I’m 
aman. They said I was a man—good as any- 
body.” 

When he thought about them—Captain 
Morrison, the other officers, everybody up at 
the camp—he could have laughed out loud. In- 
stead, he picked up his bag and went down the 
aisle whistling to himself . . . “Oh, Susanna, 
don’ you cry fo’ me... .” 

None of the heads showing above the seats of 
the car moved. Jeff was the only one getting off 
at Brandon, Alabama. 

The train panted to a stop, and he swung to 
the ground, the whistle still on his lips. But 
then it died. A warm, thick rain had started 
falling. It smelled of earth, and brought back 
memories. He saw the fields steaming in the 
sun again, and his family working near him, 
and their friends scattered like bolls of cotton 
before the wind, and the dark silhouette of the 
foreman high on his horse. 

The rain dripped from the eaves of the sta- 
tion in a steady patter, and loneliness and some- 
thing else made Jeff shiver a little. Behind him, 
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Ty Silver Star rocked evenly to the 


Don’t You Cry for Me 


the train breathed deeply and began to move. 
Its whistle mourned in the night as it rounded 
the bend and went away. In his section of 
town they’d nod, thinking it was ten o'clock. 

Jeff glanced at his watch. It said eleven. 
The train was an hour late. And then he re- 
membered. Brandon had a ten o’clock curfew 
for Negroes. 

“ . . No Negroes on the streets after ten . . 
clubs for Negroes on the streets after ten. . . 
sang in his brain, and suddenly sickness filtered 
through his body. Four years of strength washed 
down the gutter in a minute. Fearfully, he 
‘shuffled into the shadows of the station. 

He had no thought for his mother now, nor 
for his uniform. The rain spilled over it and 
whispered sadly on the empty platform. But 
Jeff didn’t think of that. There was somethjng 
in him that wanted to make him break and 


” 


.tun. It was deep in him. He couldn’t reach it, 


couldn’t touch it, couldn’t understand it. It 
was a century old; it was what he was born 
on and grew up on. It was fear. 

His eyes stared into the darkness but saw 
nothing. And he remembered another time he 
peered into darkness and was afraid. He was 
in the jungle then, thick and stinking, and a 
part of it was alive with slanting eyes. He used 
to hear the rustle of them as they moved about, 
waiting, getting ready to attack, getting ready 
to shriek “Banzai!” in the night. The sweat of 
fear was a salty eye-wash. 

But then fear was real like a sore or a splinter. 
It wasn’t in the air and the rain, in blurred out- 
lines of low houses, in the splash of a spying 
street light, in crying memories. 

Jeff wanted to cry. Sitting there on his bag, 
concealed by the shadows, he felt like crying 
because he couldn’t remember what he had 
wanted to tell his mother. He wasn’t Sergeant 
Jeff Ford now. Everything that had happened 
that morning was dim and far away. 

He had been standing on the platform, and 
there were officers behind him all at attention, 
and the band was playing something, and hun- 
dreds of colored troops were before the stand 
watching him. On the perimeter of the field, 
the green roofs of the barracks shimmered in 
the sunlight. Jeff blinked the haze out of his 
eyes. It was all so beautiful, so unexpected. He 
was glad enough to be back from the Pacific, 
but he had never thought this would happen. 














The commandant of the post was saying, 
‘For conspicuous gallantry in action beyond the 
call of duty. . . .” And then he pinned the 
Silver Star above Jeff's left breast pocket next to 
the rainbow of ribbons. 

He smiled. “Congratulations, Sergeant, and 
thanks.” He put out his hand, and Jeff looked 
at him as their hands clasped. 

“Thank you, sir,” he whispered. 

His words were low, but they carried to the 
troops. As if on signal they applauded, and 
Jeff stood and smiled, his face gleaming. 

It was over then, and the troops marched 
away. Jeff turned and started toward the bar- 
racks. Halfway across the field, a captain he 
had not noticed standing with the other officers 
on the platform fell in step with him. 

“Congratulations, Sergeant,” he said, pleas- 
antly. “Mind if I walk a way with you?” 

“Of—of course not, sir. Sure—not.” Jefi 
stuttered, flustered, but the captain didn’t seem 
to notice. “It was nice of you to stand up and 
make a show of yourself,” he said. “I hear they 
needed a good example.” 

“I—I was happy to help, sir,” Jeff answered 
He knew that they needed an encouraging ex- 
ample as an incentive. 

“I was just going to the PX,” the captain 
said. “How about a coke?” 

They took their drinks outside the PX and 
sat in the sun. There was nothing strange about 
their sitting together. Perhaps it was the way 
the captain relaxed; perhaps it was because he 
semply liked sitting in the sun. It was the best 
coke Jeff ever had. 

“My name’s Morrison,” the captain said, 
smiling. “I just got in myself—from Ger- 
many.” ‘Tiny lines wrinkled the tanned skin 
around his eyes. “It’s good to be back, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” Jeff agreed, “It’s good.” He couldn’t 
say anymore because he knew the captain 
probably wouldn’t understand how he felt. It 
was a feeling of acceptance, and it made him 
ache to do something that would express his 
happiness. 

He just nodded, and watched an ant crawl- 
ing up the stump he was sitting on. If only this 
were everywhere and all the time. 

“You're going out, aren’t you?” Morrison 
said, 

Jeff grinned a little. “Yes, sir. Out—and 
nothing to do but brag about this.” He flipped 
the medal with his forefinger. 

Morrison laughed. “Whereabouts?” 

“Brandon. It’s a small town in Alabama.” 

“I’ve heard about it. Nice country. Well,” 


he finished his drink and stood up. “I'd better 
get back before they ship me to China. Have a 
nice time.” They shook hands, and he started 
to walk away, then stopped and glanced back, 
smiling. “When your train goes through 
Landsville, say hello to it for me. That’s my 
home town.” 

Jeff walked back to his barracks with laugh- 
ter in his feet. He had been worried about go- 
ing home. For a minute awhile ago he had 
wished he were staying here among people 
who were beginning to understand. But he 
wasn’t worried any longer, for Landsville was 
in Alabama, too, and maybe there were others 
like Captain Morrison. 

The earth-laden rain had stopped, and the 
puddles along the station platform were shin- 
ing mirrors of the moon streaking across the sky 
behind the tattered clouds. As the memory of 
the morning became clearer, Jeff began 
chuckling sheepishly. Just the thought of that 
curfew had almost scared him out of his wits. 
He had to keep remembering that his memo- 
ries were old and outdated. The curfew had 
probably been dropped long ago. 

Squaring his shoulders, he started down the 
Main Street toward the colored section. It was 
a ten-minute walk at least, and his mother was 
probably in bed by now, but this one time, he 
figured, she wouldn’t mind if he got her up. 

It was very quiet—the soft quietness of small 
towns where people live at home—and the air 
was heavy with the smell of things growing too 
quickly. The only sound was the firm beat 
of Jeff's heels on the pavement. He was 
whistling again—the same song—‘Don’ you 
cry fo’ me... .” 

Abruptly, another noise broke the rhythm 
of his footsteps. It was the strident tap of wood 
against metal. Jeff tried to think what it could 
be, and then he saw. 

A hundred feet ahead two men were stand- 
ing in the light of a street lamp. One of them 
was a cop. It was his nightstick, beating idly 
against the post, that made the noise. 

They stopped talking as he came closer and 
watched him. He walked on steadily, erectly, 
but he wasn’t whistling. He was telling him- 
self there was nothing to be afraid of. He kept 
repeating that in his mind as the distance be- 
tween him and the men closed. 

He was abreast of them finally and almost 
passed when a hand reached out, grasped the 
front of his new blouse, and pulled him around 
into the light. The hand belonged to the other 
man. Jeff recognized him now. The same 


(Continued on Page 222) 
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Young Man of the Theater 
And His Left Hand 


@ By MARJORIE GREENE 


“When I was a youngster,” a man said 
once, “I rolled a giant hoop, using first 
one hand and then the other. Sometimes 
the hoop cavorted, twisted and shivered on 
its rim. Again it rolled smoothly along in 
grand, beautiful rhythmic turns, and the 
kids in the neighborhood watched it with 
wide eyes and open mouths. ‘Do it again! 
Do it again!’ they yelled. But it’s funny— 
you know, I never knew which hand did 
it—perhaps it was both.” 


) 7 HEN Owen Dodson’s giant artist’s 

dream comes truce, he won’t know 

what made it either—whether his 

theater hand or his left hand—the poetry one. 

Owen Dodson was a young man when he re- 

ceived his M.F.A. from Yale University in 

1939. (A very young man: it told in the way 

he walked, with a bouncy, gleeful gait ; and the 

suggestion of breathlessness in his voice as if the 
wonder were too much for the words.) 

His first job after Yale was teaching and di- 
recting drama at Atlanta University. For the 
university’s little theater, he had new ideas. For 
the history of the drama class he had an unor- 
thodox but skillful mixture of the times of Aes- 
chuylus and Sophocles and 1939 on Broadway. 

But most of all Dodson had a skill and knowl- 
edge of the theater: his ability to create “thea- 
ter,” to take a play from its beginning and give 
to an audience a finished, magnetic production 
was exhilarating. As young as he was in 1939 
he had worked many years to acquire that skill. 
When he was nine years old, he and his brother 
Kenneth,* then eleven, had already built a lit- 
tle theater in the basement of their Brookyn 
home. They were authors, producers, directors, 
scene designers, and actors with their own plays, 
and their first drama “full of the suffering and 
tragedy of the world.” As Dodson tells it, in 
duly melodramatic fashion : 

“The main character has tuberculosis and his doctor 
tells him he should rest. He says ‘No! I will have one 
last fling.’ So he goes to a little night club and has a 
rip-roaring good time, drinking and dancing. But all 
the time he was sinking, faster and faster. Then, just as 
he collapses his wife rushes in and she clasps him in her 


arms and eases him down to the floor. The music gets 
soft and sad and the lights fade, and finally the stage 


grows dark.” : 
It was a long time after Dodson’s nine-year- 








* Kenneth Dodson died at the age of 27. Owen dedi- 
cates a poem to him in Powerfui Long Ladder. 
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Ox en Dodson 


old debut that William Saroyan said: “There is 
only one theater, the world. Only one play, 
mortality. Only one player, man. There was 
only one beginning, birth. Only one end, death. 
Only one scene, the earth and the world and 
the world’s appurtenances. Only one act, 
growth. I mean real.” Young Dodson was al- 
ready absorbing this credo of Saroyan’s as he 
played and made believe on the amateur stages 
of Brooklyn. For him—then and now—the 
world and the theater were one and the same. 
He worked, studied and planned that by his 
own hand it should see some real growth. 

Poetry came late, that is, for a young man 
who'd started so early. Perhaps Dodson’s be- 
coming a poet was an accident, brought about 
by such a story as he tells: 

“When I was a sophomore at Bates College, I had an 
instructor, Robert Berkelman. One day in class the 
kids complained that they did not like the poetry they 
were reading—it was so easy. ‘Since it is so easy,’ 
said Mr. Berkelman, ‘you will each a month from now 
hand in a sonnet.’ I handed in mine—a real little 
stinker. Mr. Berkelman told me so—but he also told 
me there was some good stuff in it, and to see what I 
could do with it next time. I did—and I kept on work- 
ing with it—and so I began writing poetry.” 

Perhaps it was not an accident. With Dod- 
son’s sensitiveness to what happens in the world, 
his unabashed enthusiasm for life, his love of 
grand, wondrous rhythmic expression, and his 
talent for writing, poetry would have come any- 
way. At any rate, he began to put his two tal- 
ents together—the old one and the new one. 
He wrote “Divine Comedy,” “Garden of Time,” 
“Doomsday Tale,” and while he was in the 
Navy more than a half dozen verse dramas. 
His first book of poetry, Powerful Long Ladder, 
was published this year. 

Dodson said of the days when his poetry was 
new: “I always thought poetry was good to do 
with the left hand. I always thought it a good 
idea to concentrate on the theater.” But now 
he is using first one hand, then the other—and 
again, both. He’ll probably never know which 
hand, either—not that it matters, for he shows 
a potential greatness in both. 
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tional properties of plants and plant by-prod- 
ucts which offer possibilities as commercial 
feeds. One of these plants is the mung bean 
which can be cultivated in this section on a 
highly economical basis. The research not only 
involves the determination of the nutritional 
value of the mung bean but also is concerned 
with some of the more fundamental aspects of 
poultry nutrition such as specific amino acid 
requirements. This project was brought to the 
attention of Swift and Company, with the re- 
sult that, on December 25, 1945, a grant-in- 
aid of research was made to the Carver Foun- 
dation in the amount of $5,400 for a continu- 
ation of the research. The grant includes two 
$1,000 research assistantships for graduate stu- 
dents. This grant is a part of a program spon- 
sored by Swift and Company for assisting edu- 
cational institutions in conducting fundamental 
research, and therefore, is not a commercial 
project. 


In April 1946, the Carver Foundation re- 
ceived from Research Corporation, New York, 
a Frederick Gardner Cottrell Special Grant-in- 
Aid for research on methods of preparation and 
chemical properties of halogenated ethers. This 
project is being conducted under the supervision 
of Dr. Clarence T. Mason, and the grant in- 
cludes two $1,000 research fellowships for grad- 
uate students in chemistry. 


The projects mentioned above do not repre- 
sent all of the research currently in progress in 
the laboratories of the Carver Foundation. 
Other members of the staff are working on 
problems that are of special interest to them; 
some of the problems are closely related to ma- 
terials and products with which Dr. Carver 
worked, and others are entirely new ideas di- 
rectly or indirectly relating to the over-all pro- 
gram of the Foundation and of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Moreover, in order to develop more ex- 
tensive contacts with industry in the interest 
of commercial research and to make available 
the technical advice of someone actively en- 
gaged in industry, Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, chief 
chemist for Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been added to the staff of the 
Carver Foundation as technical consultant. Dr. 
Hall is a Negro who has had rich experience as 
an industrial chemist and is well known and re- 
spected for his ability by the people of in- 


dustry. 

















































Dr. Russell W. Brown, Director, George Washington 
Carver Foundation. 


Scholarships Offered 


For the school year beginning September 1, 
1946 the Carver Foundation offered a number 
of assistantships and fellowships to students in- 
terested in doing graduate work in the field of 
chemistry. These students must be qualified in 
terms of scholarship and previous undergradu- 
ate preparation. Among other qualifications the 
bachelor’s degree with a major in chemistry is 
required. Tuskegee Institute also offers schol- 
arships to undergraduate students who wish to 
major in chemistry. These scholarships are like- 
wise awarded on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

As evidence of the general feeling of confi- 
dence and interest in the program of the Carver 
Foundation, income from commercial research, 
and from grants-in-aid of research during the 
past two years have amounted to more than ten 
thousand dollars. In addition, the response to 
appeals for donations to the endowment fund 
has been very encouraging. During the period 
from June through December, 1945, gifts 
amounting to approximately seven thousand 
dollars were received from donors throughout 
the country, and the endowment fund at pres- 
ent amounts to more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

With these resources at its disposal the 
Carver Foundation perceives an ever enlarging 
sphere of opportunity. This shall consist of 
sound training for Negro youth and a better 
way of life for all people, by a scientifically re- 
vealed largess from nature, by a method and a 
philosophy stemming from the ideals of its 
founder George Washington Carver. 
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Survey of the Months 





Kathryn Ward 


RECEIVES TEACHING FELLOWSHIP 
AT SMITH COLLEGE 

Miss Kathryn Ward, of New York City, has received 
a two-year fellowship from Smith College for the term 
1946-48 as a teaching fellow in the Music Department 

A graduate of Hunter College in January, 1916, with 
a B.A. Degree in Music, Miss Ward was soloist for 
the college choir of 500 voices under the direction of 
Dr. A. Emile. In Dr. Emile’s opera, “King Harold,’ 
which was produced in the college Play House, Miss 
Ward was the only student and non-professional singer 
to have a leading role. She played the feminine lead 
of Astrid. 

Miss Ward was also one of twenty-six girls chosen 
to represent Hunter College in the publication, Who’s 
Who Among Students in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities for the year 1946. She is a member of Kappa 
Mu Epsilon, honorary music society of Hunter, and 
has held, for two years, a scholarship for private study 
with Miss Theresa Smith, an exponent of the Isadore 


Luckstone vocal method. 
7 * >. 


“CHURCHMAN” MAGAZINE OFFERS PRIZES 
FOR BEST RACIAL SERMONS 

Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of “The Churchman,” 
Protestant Episcopal fortnightly, has announced that 
this publication will offer cash prizes to clergymen of 
all denominations for sermons emphasizing better racial 
and religious relations. The plan will provide prizes of 
$1,000, $500 and $250 for the first three places in the 
contest. The competing sermons will have to be 
preached first before a congregation and then sub- 
mitted to a committee of national leaders in religion 
and journalism. The committee will select the three 
best sermons for each month, for which citations will 
be publicly announced. From the accumulated thirty- 
six cited sermons at the end of the year the judges 
will select the “Sermon of the Year” for the $1,000 
award and the next two distinguished sermons for the 
other awards. 
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N. Y. TEACHER APPOINTED TO 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY POST 


James Egert Allen, a former teacher of social studies 
in the Frederick Douglass Junior High School, New 
York City, was recently assigned by Dr. John E. Wade, 
Superintendent of Schools, to serve as school-community 
relations counselor in the Harlem and Washington 
Heights area. He will cooperate with all community 
agencies in an effort to create better morale and under- 
standing on the part of the public in relation to the 
role of the schools in educating the youth of these 
areas 

Mr. Allen is president of the New York State Con- 
ference of the NAACP, a member of the executive 
council of the Manhattan Boy Scouts, member of the 
yoard of management and chairman of the boys’ work 
division of the Harlem YMCA and other groups 


* * * 


LOUISVILLE EDITOR RECEIVES 
NIEMAN AWARD 


In July, when fourteen newspapermen were named as 
recipients of Nieman Fellowship awards for a year of 
study at Harvard University, the first Negro to receive 
one was Fletcher P. Martin, city editor of The Louis 
ville Defender. 

The fellowships were established in 1938 by the be- 
quest of Agnes Wah! Nieman in honor of her husband, 
Lucius W. Nieman, publisher of The Milwaukee 


Journal. 
* * * 


FIRST NEGRO PRESIDENT OF 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Ferdinand Q. Morton, a member of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission of New York for twenty-four 
years, was chosen its president last July. His term 
expires May 31, 1948. 

First seated on the commission by former Mayor John 
F. Hylan, Mr. Morton was successively reappointed by 
Mayors James J. Walker and F. H. La Guardia. 

Born in Macon, Miss., Mr. Morton attended Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1909. After studying law at Bos- 
ton University, he engaged in private practice until 
1916, when he became one of the first Negroes to be 
named as Assistant District Attorney in New York, in 
which post he served until appointed to the Civil Service 


Commission 
> > * 


APPOINTED TO STATE 
UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 


Dr. George Edmund Haynes, of New York City, sec- 
retary of the Department of Race Relations, Federal 
Council of Churches, was appointed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey last summer to membership on the 
temporary state commission to examine into and make 
recommendations regarding the need for a state uni- 
versity, including professional and graduate schools. 




















PENN RELAY ATHLETES WIN AGAINST 


HOTEL DISCRIMINATION 


Last spring six Negro athietes—students of New York 
University and competitors in the Penn Relays—were 
denied accommodations by an employee of the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. Interested in their 
dignity as American citizens, as well as the athletic 
event, they sought redress. Represented by Raymond 
Pace Alexander, their case was the first prosecution of 
a hotel brought in Philadelphia under the State’s “equal 
rights” law of 1935. The hearing was held in June 
before Magistrate Joseph H. Rainey, who dismissed the 
case when the clients and their counsel accepted the 
verbal apology of the hotel’s counsel, who promised 
that the statements would be put in writing. Reprinted 
below is the result of the young men’s efforts and that 
of intelligent Philadelphia leadership 

* * - 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL COMPANYS 
Chestnut Street at Ninth 
Philadelphia 
W. Freeland Kendrick, 
President 
Joseph E. Mears, 
Managing Director 
June 14, 1946 
Honorable Joseph H. Rainey, 
2406 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Magistrate Rainey: 

This letter is intended to reaffirm the policy of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel as expressed before you today 
by our counsel. 

Our policy has been, now is, and will continue to be 
that of affording to all persons, irrespective of race, 
creed or color, the accommodations, advantages, facili- 
ties and privileges of the hotel to which they are 
legally and morally entitled. 

We do not condone the unfortunate incident and 
desire to reiterate that no person, whether director, 
officer, agent or employee of the hotel, is permitted 
to withhold or deny the facilities of our hotel to anyone 
because of race, creed or color. 

Please accept my personal thanks for the courteous 
and judicious manner in which this matter was handled 
by you 

Yours very truly, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL COMPANY 
By W. FREELAND KENDRICK, 


President 
* -_ * 


MILLIONS WITH NEGRO BLOOD PASS 
AS WHITES IN U. S., SAYS COLLIER'S 


Herbert Asbury, associate editor of Collier's, writes 
in its August 3 issue: “Between five and cight million 
people of the United States who have Negro blood 
are known as whites, and from 15,000 to 30,000 Ne- 
groes ‘pass over’ to the white side each year. .. .” 
Titled “Who Is A Negro?” and based on studies of 
census figures and studies by laboratory scientists, the 
article declares that, contrary to common belief, a man 
or woman of little Negro blood cannot have a child of 
obvious Negro blood. 








Hon. William H. Hastie, whose inauguration as Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands was held at Charlotte 
Amalie May 17, 1946. The ceremonies were attended 
by Secretary of the Interior J]. A. Krug, who flew from 


Washington especially for that occasion. In his ad- 
dress, Secretary Krug said, “Governor Hastie has what 
no other Governor before him has had as he began his 
term of office: a thorough knowledge of the social 
and economic problems of the territory and an under- 
standing of the people themselves. This knowledge was 
acquired during his work as Assistant Solicitor of the 
Interior Department and later during the 25 months 
he spent as Judge here in the Federal District Court.” 


DELAWARE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION PROVES 
“AMERICAN TEAMWORK WORKS” 


In a guest column titled “Direct Action,” for the 
American Press Associates, New York City, Miss Layle 
Lane, former vice-president, American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL, tells the story of ‘an interracial con- 
ference sponsered by Local 762 of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Wilmington, Delaware. Here, for 
the first time in Delaware's history, white and Negro 
teachers, supported by representatives from a number 
of organizations in the community, sat side by side at 
an educational conference, and later ate lunch together 


, 


“ON WHITMAN AVENUE” 
PASSES 100TH PERFORMANCE 


Canada Lee and Mark Marvin, producers of “On 
Whitman Avenue,” found themselves deluged with con- 
gratulatory telegrams on August 3, on the occasion of 
the 100th New York performance of Maxine Wood's 
dramatization of the housing problem that faces so 
many returning veterans. At the Cort Theater, where 
“On Whitman Avenue” has been playing since its open- 
ing last May, they were the recipients of encouraging 
messages from prominent individuals and organizations 
who have joined them in the fight for racial equality. 
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NEGRO CADETS AT 
WEST POINT 


The admittance carly in July of two Negro cadets 
from the State of California brought to 30 the num- 
ber of Negroes who have been accepted by the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, New York, 
since July 1, 1870, the War Department reported 
recently. 

Including the two Californians—David K. Carlisle 
and Robert W..Green—there are now four Negroes in 
attendance. The others are Charles L. Smith, of Mis- 
souri, and Edward B. Howard, of Illinois, who were 
admitted July 1, 1944 and July 2, 1945 respectively. 


Seven graduates are now on duty with Army Air 
and Ground Forces. They are Colonel Benjamin O 
Davis, Jr., Air Corps, Commanding Officer of Lock- 
bourne Army Air Base, Columbus, Ohio; Major Clar- 
ence M. Davenport, Infantry, Infantry Officer Re- 
placement Pocl, Fort McClellan, Alabama; Major 
James D. Fowler, Infantry, 1322nd Service Command 
Unit, Reception Station No. 3; Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland ; First Lieutenant Henry M. Francis, Infantry, 
3rd Infantry Training Battalion, Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama; First Lieutenant Ernest J. Davis, Jr., Air Corps, 
99th Fighter Squadron, 477th Composite Group, Lock- 
bourne Army Air Base, Ohio; First Lieutenant Mark 
E. Rivers, Jr., Signal Corps, 542nd Signal Heavy Con- 
struction Company, Manila, Philippine Islands; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Andrew A. McCoy, Air Corps, 3020th 
Army Air Forces Base Unit, Williams Field, Chandler, 
Arizona. 

One graduate, Captain Robert B. Tresville, Jr., lost 
his life in World War II. He was reported missing in 


Name Appointed from 

Henry O. Flipper Georgia 
John H. Alexander Ohio 
Charles Young Ohio 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. Illinois 
James D. Fowler Illinois 
Clarence M. Davenport Michigan 
Robert B. Tresville, Jr. Illinois 
Henry M. Francis Illmois 
Ernest J. Davis, Jr. Illinois 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


Mark E. Rivers, Jr. 
Andrew A. McCoy, Jr. 





Bust of the late Booker T. Washington, noted 
educator and founder of Tuskegee Institute 
Ala., which was unveiled in the Hall of Fame 
of New York University during ceremonies 
on May 23 
His granddaughter, Gloria Davidson Washing- 
ton, Howard University student, unveiled the 
bust which is the work of Richmond Barthé 
first Negro sculptor to be represented in the 
Hall of Fame 








action with the 332nd Fighter Group in Italy on June 
22, 1944, and declared dead a year later. 
Following is a list of Negro West Point graduates 


Date Admitted Date Graduated 


July 1, 1873 June 15, 1877 
July 1, 1883 June 12, 1887 
June 15, 1884 Aug. 31, 1889 
July 1, 1932 June 12, 1936 
July 1, 1937 June 11, 1941 
July 1, 1939 Jan. 19, 1943 
July 1, 1939 Jan. 19, 1943 
July 1, 1941 June 6, 1944 
July 20, 1942 June 5, 1945 
July 15, 1942 June 5, 1945 
July 1, 1943 June 4, 1946 





NEGRO PROFESSORS NAMED 
TO OUTSTANDING COLLEGES 


Dr. Ira De A. Reid, chairman of the department of 
sociology at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed visiting professor of Negro culture and edu- 
cation at the New York University School of Education 
for the academic year. 

Dr. Reid, who has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from Atlanta, will instruct graduate courses in 
the department of educational sociology in the School 
of Education. 

Co-author of Sharecroppers All and author of other 
books and magazine articles, he is editor of Phylon, a 
racial and cultural review published by Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Dr. Reid was formerly associate director of the 
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Division of Race Relations of the American Missionary 
Association, associate executive director of the Southern 
Regicnal Council, director of the Peoples College of 
Atlanta University, and for several years directed the 
National Urban League’s department of research. 

Last February, Dr. Alain Locke joined the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s faculty with a full professorial rank 
His duties include a course on “The Philosophy of 
Arts,” and a seminar on “Value” in the University’s 
philosophy department. For many years he served as 
head of the department of philosophy at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. A former Rhodes scholar, 
Dr. Locke is the author of several books and numerous 
magazine articles on Negro art, literature, and race rela 
tions 








—_— . = ae 











Last May, Walter F. Anderson, director of music at 
Karamu House, Cleveland, Ohio, was named chair- 
man of the department of music of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. A graduate of Oberlin College, 
Professor Anderson is a concert pianist and organist. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The Provident Medical Associates, a Chicago organ- 
ization, has recently awarded scholarships to nine Negro 
doctors to pursue post-graduate work in furtherance of 
qualification for recognition by the several American 
specialty boards. These doctors and their specialized 
fields are listed below: 


Dr. Harold Anderson 

Dr. Charles S. Finch 

Dr. Georges Jean-Baptiste 
Dr. Nelson C. Jefferson 
Dr. Lendor C. Nesbitt 
Dr. Albert L. Spaulding, Jr 
Dr. Robert C. Stepto 

Dr. Harvey J. Whitfield 
Dr. Philip C. Williams 


Drs. Nesbitt, Jean-Baptiste and Stepto are at present 
Residents in Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dr. Spauld- 
ing, Resident in Medicine; Dr. Jefferson, Resident in 
General Surgery at Provident Hospital and engaging in 
some work at Billings Hospital, University of Chicago 
Dr. Whitfield, a former Resident in Urology at Provi- 
dent Hospital, is now doing work at the Post-Graduate 


Otolaryngology 

Internal Medicine 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
General Surgery 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Internal Medicine 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Urology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 


School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Finch is studying at the Post-Graduate School of Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Philip C. Wil- 
liams completed an internship and is serving a Resi- 
dency in Obstetrics and Gynecology at Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago; Dr. Harold Anderson completed his 
internship and a Residency in Otolaryngology at Cook 
County Hospital and is on the Staffs of Provident Hos- 
pital and the University of Illinois. 


Ihe Provident Medical Associates, Incorporated, has 
for its purpose the sponsorship and direction of fellow- 
ships in the medical specialties through a working ar- 
rangement and agreement with Provident Hospital of 
Chicago. Those chosen for fellowships are to be pro- 
vided study and clinical work at Provident and other 
hospitals and medical institutions. 


The officers of the Provident Medical Associates are 
Dr. E. V. L. Brown, president, former Professor of 
Opthalmology, University of Chicago, Attending 
Ophthalmologist, Presbyterian Hospital; Dr. Dallas B. 
Phemister, vice-president, Professor of Surgery, Head 
of Department of Surgery, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Franklin C. McLean, secretary, Professor of Pathologi- 
cal Physiology, University of Chicago; Dr. Wm. F. 
Petersen, treasurer, Chicago Institute of Medicine. The 
directors are Dr. Ralph Bettman, Associate Professor 
of Surgery, University of Illinois, Attending Surgeon, 
Michael Reese and Cook County Hospitals; Dr. Ludwig 
Hektoen, executive director, National Advisory Cancer 
Council of U. S. Public Health Service, president, Chi- 
cago Tumor Institute; Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, Professor 
of Physiology, Northwestern University Medical School ; 
Dr. Eric Oldberg, Professor and Head, Department of 





Neurological Surgery, University of Illinois Medical 
School; Dr. Italo F. Volini, Professor and Head, De- 
partment of Medicine, Loyola University, Attending 
Physician, Cook County and Mercy Hospitals. Dr. M. 
O. Bousfield is serving as Technical Director to the 
group. 

In addition to awarding scholarships, this organiza- 
tion is interested in breaking down segregation in medi- 
cal schools. It advises that the University of Illinois 
Medical School will receive and accept applications 
from qualified Negroes without restriction, and that 
the dean of this school has expressed surprise that more 
qualified Negro students have not made application 


Honor Graduate from Howard Medical School 

At commencement exercises held at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., last July, Leslie Earle Becker, 
Jr., son of Leslie E. Becker, attorney and Nell Occomy 
Becker, received the first prize in obstetrics, and honor- 
able mention in surgery and medicine. He was a mem- 
ber of the Honorary Medical Fraternity and will serve 
his internship at Sydenham Hospital, New York City. 
Becker was a full scholarship student at Columbia Uni- 
versity (college and pre-medical courses) and also a 
scholarship student at Mt. Hermon Academy, Mass., 


graduating cum laude. 
* * * 


HONORS 

George D. Kelsey, director of the School of Religion, 
Morchouse College, Atlanta, Ga., was awarded the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy by Yale University last 
June. 

Dr. Kelsey earned his bachelor of arts degree in 1934 
from Morehouse ; and the bachelor of divinity degree in 
1937 from Andover-Newton Theological Seminary, 
where he was the top ranking student in his class. In- 
vited to serve on the faculty there, he returned as visit- 
ing professor during the summer session of 1944. 


Recent Award to Another Professor 
The award to Dr. Kelsey marks the second time in 
recent months that a member of the Morehouse Col- 
lege faculty has received the doctor of philosophy de- 
gree. Professor Edward B. Williams of the faculty in 
economics was awarded the Ph.D. by Columbia Uni- 


versity in April. 





Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, president of the Cheyney 
State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pa., was elected vice- 
president of the Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers during its 20th Annual 
Spring Conference held at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City. 


Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce, Ohio, was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ohio College Association and 
Allied Societies at its 75th annual meeting last spring. 
This marks the first recognition of this type given to a 
Negro educator by this association of forty-two col- 
leges and universities. 


John W. Work, of the music department at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., was awarded first prize in 
(Continued on Page 212) 
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Akron, Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CENTER 


199 Perkins Street 
Raymond BR. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Edward Kennell, Exec. Sec’y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 


Atlanta. 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 7} Townes Hana 
Mrs. a Eediee, 
Exec. Sec 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec'y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
BOSTON 


22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr., 
Exec. Sec'y 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


aiareog 
CA IN URBAN LEAGUE 
819 idpory Avenue, 8. E. 
Joh . Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Ch Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
FP. T. Lane, Acting Exec. Director 


Cizcinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 


cou 
312 West 9th 8 
Arnold B. Walker 1 Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Oh 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
1 Quincy Avenue 
Sidnes Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Oh 

COLUMB UMBUS. °URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Denver, Colorado 
Denver Urban League 
2319 High Street 
Harold Brown, Sr. Board Sec’y 


Detroit, Michi 
DETROIT RBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
Jehn C. Dancy, Director 





NATIONAL 


URBAN LEAGUE 


Elizabeth, New Jerse 
URBAN LEAGUE "Or EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
Old City Hall 
E. Scott Place 
William M. Ashby, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
GLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
20 N. Van Brunt 8t. 
Mrs. Marion Forrester 
Exec. Sec’y. 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
412 CIO Bidg. 
Charlies Eason 
Exec. Sec'y 


Fort W Indiana 
WHEA SOCIAL CENTEE 
421 East Donelas Avenue 
Robert E. Wilkerson 
Exec. Sec'y 
Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 way, Suite 6 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec'y 


Grand 6 Bestte, ich. 

BEOUG COMMUNITY ASSN. 
554 — pf Street, N. W. 
Edward Paul Simms, 5r., 

Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSA® 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LINCOLN | Ay aed LEAGUE 


— T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
URBAN AGUE OF GREATEE 
ROCK 


LITTLE 
914 Gaines Street 


lee. fooues “iEAguE OF 


BB ANG 
2510 ay Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Fifth Street 
Charlies T. Steele 
Exec. Sec’y 


Marion, Indian 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
415 W. 10th 8t. 
Everett Johnson, Exec. Sec'y 


Massillon, Ohio 
MARRILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 


URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHERN 
NELSON C. JACKSON, Director 
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AFFILIATES 


im his, Tennessee 
MPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
oes Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Bec’y 


Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 


Milwaukee, Wiscon 
MILWAUKEE URBAN mn 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts 
avers v. a =. Bec'y 


Minn 
MIN APOLIB ORBAN LEAGUE 
202-54 T 


Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th Bt. 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 
76 Church 8t 
Liewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exec. Sec'y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


1010 Dryader Street 
Clarence A. Laws 
Exec. Sec'y 
New York, N. Y. 
URBAWY LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 


Edward 8. Lewis. Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, Genera) Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 ‘leet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 8t. 


Newark, New Jerse 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
68 West Market Street 
George H. Robinson, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Oklahcma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City Urban League 
Y.W.C.A. Building 
320 N. W. First Street 
Mrs. Carrie L. Edwards, 
Board Sec’y 


Omaha. Nebrarka 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Take “treet 
M. Leo Bohanon 
Exec. Sec'y 


Philadelphia. Pennryivania 
ARMSTRONG ASROCI 


ATION 
1434 af Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Phoenix. Arizona 
PHOFNIX URRAN LEAGUE 
1202 E. Waehineton Street 
John C. Williams, Exec. Sec’y 


Pitteburch, Penneylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTRRURGH 


1300 Pifth Avenue 
B. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Portiand. Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin C. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


Providence, Bhode Isiand 
PROVIDENCE URBAN pases 
435 Westminster &t., Boom 
James N. Williams 

Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
-,hecne Street 
Wiley "A a Exec. Sec'y 


8t. Louis, Missou 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ay PAUL URBBAN LEAGUE 
402 Metropolitan Bank Bidg., 
8. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec'y 


San Francisco, Calif. 
SAN FRANCISCO URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1095 Market 8t., Room 202 
Seaton W. Manning 
Exec. ot 


Beattie, Wash jageen 
REATTLE TRRAN LEAGUE 
Suite 508, Maynard Bidg. 

First Ave., and 
Washington Street. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 


oor nels. Illinois 
FIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
354 boutk 16th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec’y 
Socingteld. Maseach usetts 
BAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
6435 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry. 
Executive 


Tampa. Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James 8. Hadley 


Exec. Sec'y 
Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK poverses 
COMMUN — 


201 Pinewood Aven 
Robert Smalls, Bsec. Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Washin . D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
547 Florida Ave., N.W. 
Joseph H. Douglass, Exec. Bec’y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkine ard Pearl Ste. 
Mrs. Leila T. Williams 
Director 


White Plains. New Yor 
WHITE PLAINS DEBAN 


6 Depot Plaza 
Mies Bertha Lee Herrington. 
Exec. Sec'y 


DIVISION, 158 Auburn Ave., Rm. 4, Atlanta, Georgia 
ORGE L. EDWARDS, Asst. Director 
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Honorary degrees recipients at Dartmouth’s 177th com- 
mencement on June 29. Front row, left to right, Senator 
Warren R. Austin of Vermont, U. S. delegate to the 
United Nations Security Council; President Dickey of 
Dartmouth, who conferred degrees; Harold E. Stassen, 
former Governor of Minnesota; Leslie L. Biffle, Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate; back row, Lester 
B. Granger 18, executive secretary of the National Ur- 
ban League ; Thomas W. Streeter 04, lawyer and biblio- 
grapher; Basil O’Connor '12, national chairman of the 
American Red Cross; Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
Studebaker Corporation and chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development ; and Leonard D. White ’14, 
professor of public administration at the University 
of Chicago. 
Photo by Bouchard 


LEAGUE’S EXECUTIVE RECEIVES 
L.H.D. FROM DARTMOUTH 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The League’s executive secre- 
tary was the recipient recently of the Honorary Doctor- 
ate of Humane Letters from Dartmouth College. His 
citation follows: 


Lester B. Granger 

Born in Virginia; graduate of this College in 1918, 
successor to two Dartmouth brothers and predecessor of 
two others; artillery officer in first World War; holder 
of the United States Navy’s highest civilian award for 
exceptionally outstanding service to the Navy as Special 
Adviser to the Secretary of the Navy on Negro personnel 
in World War II; you as writer and speaker, as 
worker in sundry areas and many capacities, most re- 
cently as Executive Secretary of the National Urban 
League, have truly merited the designation leader in 
the promotion of inter-racial understanding and cooper- 
ation. Yours is an earned eminence in the long and 
yet to be won struggle to bring America closer to her 
ideals as a true, a complete and thereby an exemplary 
democracy. In the traditional and most especially in 
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the literal sense of the word humane as one “having 
feelings and inclinations creditable to man,” Dart- 
mouth esteems you uniquely worthy of her Doctorate of 
Humane Letters. 


LEAGUE ADMITTED TO 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—The New Brunswick 
Urban League—one of the newer affiliates of the Na- 
tional Urban League (October, 1945)—was recently 
granted membership in the Community Chest of New 
Brunswick and vicinity. Llewellyn Shivery is the execu- 
tive of this League. 


New Officers Elected 


At its July meeting, the New Brunswick Urban League 
elected the following officers: The Rev. Rufus Cornel- 
son, pastor of the Emanuel Lutheran Church, as presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Louis B. Migliorini; and Dr. E 
Gaylor Howell as first vice-president. Dr. Howell was 
co-chairman of the fund campaign drive through which 
this League was established. 


INVESTIGATES VETS’ COMPLAINT 
OF SCHOOL DISCRIMINATION 


DETROIT, Mich.—When Francis A. Kornegay, vo- 
cational secretary of the Detroit Urban League, received 
several cumplaints from Negro veterans that the Mein- 
zinger Art School would not accept them, he inter- 
viewed Mr. Meinzinger, president-founder of the school, 
who emphatically stated that it was “the school’s policy 
to discriminate against Negroes.” When questioned why, 
his reply was “that Negroes just were not able to pay.’ 
Since the Veterans Administration has approved this 
school, and there are about 60 white GIs registered 
there, Kornegay has called upon the VA in Washington, 
the regional office in Columbus and the local office here 
to investigate. He asked that the school’s policy of dis- 
crimination be discontinued, and if not that the VA 
remove the school from their approved list. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE NAMES NEW 
HEAD OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Robert L. Neal, of Cincinnati, 
became community organization secretary of the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh on July 15, succeeding Edwin C 
Berry, who now heads the Urban League of Portland. 
A graduate of Wilberforce University, Mr. Neal also 
holds a diploma in Community Organization from the 
Atlanta University School of Social Work. He has 
previously served with the Urban League as executive 
secretary of the Carver Community Center, Marion, 
Indiana, and the Phoenix Urban League. 























WHITE PLAINS LEAGUE 
GETS NEW ASSISTANT 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Mrs. Dorothy P. Dorsey 
oined the staff of the White Plains Urban League on 
July 1 as assistant to the director, Miss Bertha Lee 
Herrington 


Mr 5 Dorse y holds a 
B.A. degree from Mor- 
gan State College, Bal- 
timore, Md. She also at- 
tended the Graduate 
School of Social Work at 
Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., and 
the New York School of 
Secial Work, Columbia 
University, New York 
City. A former junior 
high school teacher in 
Baltimore, Mrs. Dorsey 
has also served with the 
Home Service Depart- 
ment of the American 


» Red Cross, Newark, N_J 





GARY SCHOOL BOARD ADOPTS 
NEW SCHOOL BOUNDARY POLICY 


GARY, Ind.—On August 27, the board of educa- 
tion adopted a policy to end discrimination against 
Negroes in Gary’s public schools. According to an ac- 
count in the Gary Post-Tribune of August 28, “The 
board directed Supt. Charles D. Lutz to put the policy 
into operation gradually so that the pattern for its ap- 
plication will be set by September 1, 1947. The policy 
states that children shall not be discriminated against 
‘in the school district in which they live, or within the 
schocls which they attend, because of race, color or 
religion.’ The policy was adopted to insure for all stu- 
dents equal opportunity ‘in the classroom and in all 
other school activities.’ 


“The resolution adopted by the board was the result 
of long discussions since the first strike at Frocbel 


school nearly a year ago. . 


Last March, through the intercession of Joseph C 
Chapman, Urban League executive secretary, student 
strike leaders met at the League offices and talked the 
matter over. The young people met quietly around a 
conference table and one of their recommendations was 
that the board of education adopt a policy providing 
for the enrollment of all students in the schools nearest 
their residences. 


In the August 28th Post-Tribune story, Supt. Lutz 
stated, “The welfare of the children will be the chief 
concern in carrying out the policy. Application of the 
policy will be gauged to avoid sudden and drastic 
changes, but, as time goes on, children will be assigned 
to those schools that will contribute in the greatest 
measure to their social growth.” 


The Gary Urban League and its executive secretary 
took an active part in building community receptivity 
to this plan for democracy. 








NEW EXECUTIVE 
FOR PHOENIX 

PHOENIX, Ariz—John C. Williams, of Oakland, 
California, became executive secretary of the Phoenix 
Urban League on June 1. He is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska and served as a captain in the 
army for four years. Previously, Mr. Williams was 
employed as an interviewer and case worker fcr the 
County of Los Angeles and assistant boys’ work secretary 
in the Lincoln, Nebraska, YMCA. 


SECRETARY LEAVES POST 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Clifford E. Minton has re- 
signed from his post as executive secretary of the Urban 
League of Greater Little Rock to pursue graduate work 
at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. While 
there he will be associated with the industrial relations 
department of the Cleveland Urban League. 


SOUTHERN FIELD 
GETS ASSISTANT 

ATLANTA, Ga.—George L. Edwards, who holds an 
4.B. from Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., and an M.A. 
from the Atlanta University School of Social Work, be- 
came assistant director of the Southern Field Division 
of the National Urban League on September 1. He 
formerly served with the Hamilton County Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Cincinnati, Ohio; the St. Louis Relief 
Administration ; Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De 
partment of Labor; and the Randolph County Board of 
Education in Georgia. 

Nelson C. Jackson heads the Southern Field Division 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SECRETARIES 
IN WESTERN LEAGUES 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—D. Donald Glover be- 
came industrial secretary of the San Francisco Urban 
League on July 1. Mr. Glover was graduated from West 
Virginia State College, Instieute, West Va., and previ- 
ously served as supervisor of minority groups services, 
War Manpower Commission, Dayton, Ohio. 

PORTLAND, Ore.—In July, Jule K. Lott, of Pitts- 
burgh, became industrial relations secretary of the 
Urban League of Portland. From 1941 to 1943 he served 
as assistant industrial relations secretary of the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh, when he entered the army as a 





second licutenant. Mr. Lott is a graduate, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and has done graduate work at 
the same school. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Lounneer Pemberton, of St. 
Paul, Minn., began his duties as industrial relations sec- 
retary of the Urban League of Kansas City on August 
15. He previously served as a volunteer worker in the 
St. Paul Urban League, where he took part in a survey 
of the occupational status of Negroes which was made 
for the Minnesota Interracial Commission. Mr. Pem- 
berton holds an A.B. degree from the University of 
Minnesota in economics and anthropology and has com- 
pleted work for the master’s degree in anthropology and 
sociology at the same school. 
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“PICTURESQUE HAITI” 
(Continued from Page 180) 





Revolution in Port-au-Prince—-a pastel study by 
Mr. Porter 


Haiti on the invitation of the then President 
Lescot to give a series of lectures on the sur- 
realist movement in art and literature. The 
Lescot government fell; but Breton remained, 
his popularity unabated by the general knowl- 
edge that Lescot had been the cause of his visit 
to Haiti. 

Breton’s philosophy was indeed too liberal 
(and if some can be believed, too liberating) to 
have had anything in common with the political 
views and conduct of Mr. Lescot. In essence, 
surrealism pretend: to be a synthesis of the ra- 
tional and the irrational, or of subconscious 
thought with the objective images of the mind. 
To be sure, some Haitian writers—the young 
Jacques Alexis, for example—have attempted 
to compose in this idiom. Up to the present, 
however, surrealism has met with no great suc- 
cess with its wooing of the Haitian intellectual. 
Of course, it has been suggested that the Haitian 
religious background already contains the seeds 
of surrealism, meaning that there has taken place 
a synthesis of voodoo elements with Catholic 
ritual—an unconscious surrealist achievement 
of the Haitian masses. But this idea is so pat- 
ently absurd that there is no need to waste time 
in its pursuit. Moreover, it is very evident that 
in Haiti Church and State have worked together 
for the suppression of the most serious manifes- 
tations of voodoo. It is painfully certain that 
these two most powerful elements in Haitian 
life will ultimately exterminate the ritualistic 
memory of the cult. 

But Haitian writers, particularly prose writ- 
ers, have had more to think about than voodoo 
or the inherent surrealist tendency in Haitian 
life. Great polemicists like Antenor Firmin, as- 
tute historians like Dantés Bellegarde, and liter- 
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ary critics like Duraciné Vaval have endowed 
Haitians with enlightened and dynamic views 
concerning the world role and the political and 
cultural future of the island. Firmin may be 
said to have sacrificed his career and ultimately, 
his life to an effort to broaden the base of demo- 
cratic independence at home, while insisting not 
only on Haiti’s right to work out her own des- 
tiny but also the right of the Antillean Islands 
to form a confederation for their mutual 
security. 

Dantés Bellegarde, so well-known in this 
country, is not only the most thoroughly 
grounded and deeply Haitian of historians but 
also one of the most broadly cultivated and 
world-oriented statesmen in Haiti today. His 
campagin for a modern educational program for 
Haiti has borne fruit in the intellectual life of 
the country. 

With Jacques Roumain a new era in the in- 
tellectual life of Haiti began. His early death 
only served to fertilize a politico-cultural move- 
ment signalized by his imprisonment during the 
American occupation. Many believe that now, 
in the recent Haitian revolution and its poten- 
tialities, we are seeing the harvest of ideas sown 
by Jacques Roumain in the minds and wills of 
his young colleagues. 

Gifted poet and trained anthropologist, Rou- 
main knew his people. His work in setting up 
the Bureau d’Ethnologie in Port-au-Prince was 
but a visible symbol of his intense desire to 
awaken all Haitians to a sense of their national 
heritage. And what Roumain achieved in the 
field of action is finding parallel fulfillment in 
the field of scientific research through Dr. Price 
Mars, his son Dr. Louis Mars, Odette Rigaud 
and others. In the fields of poetry and political 
thought Jean F. Brierre and Max Houdicourt 
have made powerful contributions; while the 
brightest start of the Haitian theater is the play- 
wright, Roger Dorsainvil. In painting, the lead- 
ership rests with a group of gifted artists: Pétion 
Savain, Charles Remponneau, Jean-Baptiste 
Bottex, Réné Vincent, Joseph Rigaud and A. 
Derenoncourt, to mention only a few, while the 
brilliant and versatile Albert Mangonés succeeds 
in dominating the fields of architecture and 
sculpture. 


Haitian intellect is no longer imitatively 
Francophile,—no longer provincial or languish- 
ingly exotic. It has taken the path of realistic, 
original and challenging determinism. The 
hope of Haiti rests in her new young leaders 
who allow no quarter to baroque exoticism or 
to timid neo-romanticism with its emphasis on 
the falsely picturesque. 














BUYING AND SELLING TOGETHER 
(Continued from Page 191) 


ing. After completing his training, the new 
butcher joined the store staff as an apprentice 
butcher and has since been promoted to second 
butcher. 


Meanwhile shares in this promising enter- 
prise sold like hotcakes. At a meeting of the 
shareholders held on the first of December, 
financial reports revealed that money raised 
had already exceeded the $7,470 goal. In less 
than five months a small, predominately Negro 
community had raised over $7,500 toward the 
purchase of its own store! Moreover, financial 
reports revealed that the store was doing a 
monthly average business volume of between 


$7,000 and $8,000. 


The people in the community have been 
completely converted to the cooperative idea 
as is evidenced by their whole-hearted support 
of their first cooperative venture. Even persons 
outside the community gave support to secure 
the success of this undertaking. A soldier, a 
former resident of St. Paul stationed overseas, 
bought three shares of stock in the store. Other 
servicemen stationed in various sections of the 
United States also bought shares. 


Although most of the employees and patrons 
of the store are Negroes, the business is inter- 


















“Although most of the employees and patrons afe 
Negroes . many white persons are regular 
patrons.” 


racial. White people in the community have 
contributed considerable financial support, The 
former owner of the store has invested several 
hundreds of dollars in shares for himself and 
his family; and many white persons who are 
not shareholders are regular patrons. 


The people of this St. Paul community are 
demonstrating that a consumer’s cooperative 
can be much more than an economic success. 
Neighborhood Cooperative Store No. 3 of St. 
Paul is proof that a consumer’s cooperative can 
also be a practical and effective instrument for 
interracial harmony. 





PERSONAL SERVICE 
Continued from Page 189) 


that could well be adopted by other community 
agencies. Such a department is a co-ordinating 
unit which strives to co-operate with existing 
resources. More recently, certain industries, 
union groups and veterans centers have added 
a comparable service. 

Perhaps the continued growth of Personal 
Service, together with the increase of similar 
services in other community organization agen- 
cies, would suggest the need for a closer corre- 
lation of community organizations and case- 
work principles that would facilitate the services 
of agencies in the community. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Indubitably, Personal Service is a tool of 
community organization inasmuch as this 
service is based upon requests from the com- 
munity. Where such direction and interpreta- 
tion is sought of an agency, sensitivity to the 
problem and a flexible inclusion to handle it 
skillfully makes for an alert and well used or- 
ganization. The Urban League which has 


pioneered in this area of social work in two 





urban communities** has not limited the use 
of the Personal Service Department to mem- 
bership in the League, geographic boundaries 
or required fees for such consultation. 

Personal Service is a signpost to areas where 
additional resources are needed in the com- 
munity and a gauge for the flexibility in exist- 
ing agencies making such resources available 
to persons in the community. 

Finally, Personal Service is a vital part of 
public relations in the field of community or- 
ganization. This contact, inclusive of individ- 
ual confidence, is a connecting live wire in di- 
recting attention to the source which can be 
relied upon not only for promotional programs 
working toward the improvement of conditions 
on the whole, but for concrete direction and 
guidance individually, when pressures make 
living difficult. 


** The Urban League of Greater New York (the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn communities) and the Chi- 
cago Urban League are the two branches offering such 
a service through a special department 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 205) 
choral composition at the music congress of the Fellow- 
ship of American Composers held recently in Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Work’s prize-winning piece was “The 
Singers,” for mixed chorus, orchestra, and baritone solo, 
from a poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon Dean William J. Faulkner of Fisk Univer- 
sity by the Theological Seminary of the University of 
Chicago at its June commencement. 

Dean of Men at Fisk from 1934 to 1942 when he 
became Dean of the Memorial Chapel, he is widely 
known as a lecturer to student groups throughout the 
country on race relations, religion and Negro folk-lore. 


Dr. Edward Allen Jones, chairman of the French 
department of Morehouse College and acting chairman 
of the Atlanta University French department, spent two 
months in France last summer as the guest of the French 
government. Dr. Jones was one of one hundred Amer- 
ican teachers who participated in an_ inter-cultural 
teacher exchange between the United States and 
France. 

Miss Clara Lenore Yates, a 1946 graduate of Spel- 
man College, as a member of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, served as a delegate to the International 
Student Service Conference held at Girton College, 
Cambridge University, Cambridge, England, last July. 
In August, Miss Yates was one of fifty delegates chosen 
by the United Student Christian Council to attend the 
World Student Christian Federation in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Dr. Herman G. Canady, professor of psychology and 
philosophy, West Virginia State College, is among those 
who participated in the publication of the textbook 
20th Century Psychology, published by the Philosophi- 
cal Library under the general editorship of Dr. Philip 
L. Harriman, professor of psychology, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. Dr. Canady wrote the chapter 
on “The American Caste System and the Question of 
Negro Intelligence.” 





The recently published anthology of Best Sermons for 
1946 includes “The Inescapable Christ,” by President 
Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 
The volume represents eighteen denominations, seven- 
teen states and five nations. Edited by G. Paul Butler 
and published by Harper and Brothers, Best Sermons 
made its first appearance in 1944. Included are a num- 
ber of sermons broadcast on the CBS “Church of the 
Air” program. 





Virginia Union University was the only Negro col- 
lege represented in prizes awarded to seventy-eight win- 
ners and schools in an intercultural relations essay con- 
test sponsored by Hunter College, New York City, and 
Lane Bryant, Inc., specialty store group. 

Professor Lucius S. Robinson, instructor in German 
at Virginia Union, was listed among eighteen other 
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teachers who won $100 bonds as prizes. Mr. Robinson, 
also a recipient of a fellowship to the University of Wis- 
consin, emphasized what the American teacher can dc 
to improve inter-cultural relations. 


Last May, when George J. A. Murray, of New York 
City, an employee of the War Department office of De- 
pendency Benefits in Newark, N. J., was awarded the 
Army Service Forces Award for Meritorious Civilian 
Service, he became the first Negro at the ODB and 
seventh among its thousands of employees to receive 
this honor. 

Mr. Murray is Assistant Section Chief in the Repro 
duction and Microfilming Sections of the Supply 
Branch, and responsible for all the art work required ix 
the installation 

In St. Louis, last spring, the Rev. C. Wayne Love, 
pastor of St. James African Methodist Church, was 
unanimously elected president of the Ministerial Alli- 
ance of Greater St. Louis. He is the first Negro to head 
the organization, which includes most of the Protestant 
ministers of St. Louis and nearby Illinois communities 


> * * 

OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS 

Miss Mary E. Turner, a 1945 graduate of the Atlanta 
University School of Library Service, was recently awarded 
a library service fellowship by the University of Michi- 
gan for one year. Miss Turner is also a graduate of 
Stowe Teachers College in St. Louis, Mo., and for the 
past year served as assistant librarian at Bennett Col- 


lege, Greensboro, N. C. 





O. Rudolph Aggrey, a 1946 Hampton Institute grad- 
uate, has received a tuition scholarship at Syracuse 
University for gradute study in the field of journalism 

The State of Connecticut Inter-racial Commission re- 
cently announced that a $2,500 scholarship provided by 
the Hartford Foundation of Public Giving for a Negro 
boy of Greater Hartford had been awarded to John C 
Jackson. This scholarship is granted at the rate of $625 
annually for four years on condition of a satisfactory 
record. 

Jackson was chosen from a number of applicants on 
the basis of a scholastic achievement test, an autobio- 
graphical essay, and three interviews. While a student 
of Hartford Public High School, he was elected vice- 
president of Smiley Chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety and secretary of the Senior Boys’ Club. He was a 
member of the Senior Reception Committee and the 


Editorial Board of the Class Book. 


LOIS JONES’ ART EXHIBITED 
IN D. C. GALLERY 

A collection of paintings by Lois Mailou Jones, pro- 
fessor of design in the department of art at Howard 
University, was exhibited in the Barnett Aden Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., from April through July. This ex- 
hibit received commendation in both the Washington 
Post and the Sunday Star. 

Born in Boston, Miss Jones has lived in Washington 
for 16 years as an instructor at Howard. She has studied 

(Continued on Page 222) 
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School Systems and Minorities 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Theodore Brameld. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. $2.50. 


"= book is the fourth in the series of works on 

Problems of Race and Culture in American Edu- 
ition sponsored by the Bureau of Intercultural Educa- 
on. It is a description of the way seven school systems 
neet or fail to meet minority problems. It describes 
these practices and policies in relation to the factors 
n the community which are important to the school 
.dministration and in connection with the school com- 
aunity relationshfps. Further than that it recommends 
he changes which should be made in the practices and 
policies of the systems surveyed. 

The seven school systems studied were selected from 
. list of about twenty-five after consultation with a 
number of educators. The cities range from the east to 
the west coast. They are with but one exception in the 
vorthern half of the country and therefore have pro- 
grams which are fairly broad. Their practices are less 
onstricted and fixed by long standing ingrained preju- 
dices. 

In each of the seven chapters analyzing the systems 
of cities visited, the community setting is first described 
[his takes in population size and trends, occupations, 
status of labor, comparative status of racial groups, ma- 
jor problems of the community and several other items 
which serve to throw the school practices into better 
focus. Then follows an analysis of the school system, 
administrative practices and policies, their significance 
for intercultural education, an evaluation of the pro- 
edures and finally specific recommendations for im- 
provement. 

New names have been given to the cities to prevent 
dentification. Population figures, names of individuals 
and statistics have been changed but the proper pro- 
portions and relationships as to size, population and oc- 
cupations, etc., have been kept. Doubtless many read- 
ers would like to know the names of the city-systems 
surveyed, and would have preferred having them iden- 
tified. Perhaps this would merely satisfy their curiosity 
On the other hand, they might then be able to supply 
out of their own experiences and for their own clearer 
inderstanding some items not included in the reports 

However, if anything has been lost in the efforts to 
preserve anonymity it has been fully made up in the 
illuminating statements made by unnamed individuals 
in some of the systems surveyed. Moreover, the author 
has been able to make helpful and frank recommenda 
tions which might have caused offense if it were gen- 
erally known for which city or cities they were in- 
tended. These recommendations should serve as a frame- 
work for improvements in systems similar to those de- 
cribed. 

As usual, the reader will find practices ranging all 
the way from honest efforts to deal with the problems 
created by racial and religious antipathies to acceptance 
of situations, and unwillingness to inaugurate any sort 





New Books On Our Bookshelf 


of effective program for improvement. The fact that 
these cities participated in the survey is a healthy sign. 
For some, it may be the beginning of a new day, and 
the start of the movement toward integration. This 
will be the hope in the minds of all of those who have 
confidence in the public school as a force in the 
effort to bring about cultural democracy. 

Public education is one of the means by which both 
the strength and the ability is gained to stand out 
against intolerance. Every effort in this direction is heart- 
ening to those who have labored toward these ends. It 
is possibly a sign of a changed direction in the vicious 
circle of prejadice described by Myrdal and restated in 
this book by Brameld. “Once such a circle (discrimina- 
tion and segregation) is begun, it rises and expands 
into a spiral ; the situation becomes increasingly vicious ; 
and the more difficult it is to reverse the trend. Once 
a reverse direction does begin, however, there is likewise 
an acceleration—this ,time away from segregation and 
discrimination and tevard integration and equalization.” 

The author, Dr. Theodore Brameld, wrote Design 
for America, which was published not so long ago. 
He is special consultant for the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education. He has been on the faculty of Adelphi 
College, Columbia University, the University of Wis- 
consin and the University of Minnesota. 

H. H. Giles, executive director of the Bureau for In- 
ternational Education, wrote the introduction. An ap- 
pendix gives the plan of the study. 

—FRANCIS A. TURNER 


A Union’s Struggie 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR POR- 
TERS. By Brailsford R. Brazeal. New York: 
Harper Brothers. 1946. $3.00. 


HE Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters is a story 

of the struggle of American Negroes in their efforts 
to organize a bona fide union amidst a background of 
intrigue, strife and vicious maneuverings. It is well 
documented, concisely written but less vividly portrayed. 
The book reveals a portrait of railroad industrial prac- 
tices which leaves no stone unturned to oppose on every 
hand, the rights of men to organize and bargain collec- 
tively with unions of their own choosing. 

From 1925 until 1933, the Brotherhood saw difficult 
times. The membership dropped from better than 4,500 
to less than 700. However, with the passage of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act in 1933, the Brother- 
hood began to overcome some of the great obstacles 
put in their path by the Employees Representation Plan 
of the Pullman Company. Between the periods of 1925 
and 1933, the avid determination of A. Philip Randolph, 
Milton Webster, Ashley Totten and their colleagues 
showed courageous zeal in surmounting unbelievable 
odds in finally gaining recognition for Pullman Car 
Porters as bona fide labor unionists. Professor Brazeal 
relates not only intrigue between the Brotherhood and 
the Pullman Company, but the bickerings on issues of 
race between the Brotherhood and the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor. This chapter alone is an extellent 
source of material for students of labor problems and is 
well worth the price of the book. 

The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters should be 
read by every one interested in unions and labor prob- 
lems in America. The techniques used by the Brother- 
hood to overcome the Pullman Company’s resistance 
against union organization is of textbook calibre. The 
author has made a valuable contribution to a specific field 
in labor problems. 

LeROY W. JEFFRIES 


A Delightful Juvenile Story 


MY DOG RINTY. By Ellen Tarry and Marie Hal 
Ets. Illustrated by Alexandra and Alexander All 
and. The Viking Press. 1946. $1.50 
INTY was a handsome, lovable dog, but he had one 

disturbing habit—he chewed things; hats, shoes, 
rugs,—he even chewed the rope when David tried to 
tie him at home. This was very embarrassing to David, 
and it annoyed his father, particularly when people com- 
plained. The teacher at school, the neighbors, the store 
keepers, and even the Nuns at the nursery complained, 
so Rinty had to be sold. 

But Rinty had a reason for wanting to chew things, 
and with the help of understanding friends, like the 
newspaper editor, the lady who bought him, and of 
course, the “magic” of the Library Store Hour, Rinty 
redeems himself. Like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, David 
and Rinty helped all the children and dogs of Harlem 
and even one landlord who put up this amazing sign 
“Well-behaved children and well-behaved dogs are wel- 
come !”” 

This is the heart-warming story of a dog and a little 
boy—a little Negro boy, as is shown by the excellent 
photographs of David, his family, the Harlem Hespi- 
tal, Theresa Hotel, the 135th Street Branch Library, 
and other scenes in Harlem. 

The authors and the illustrators have made a dis- 
tinguished contribution in presenting this book with its 
important, timely message. 

Boys and girls will love the story because it combines 
fairy tale appeal with all the elements of realism. 

For ages 8-12. 

—CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 





A Racial Study—in Spanish 


EL ENGANO DE LAS RAZAS. By Fernando Ortiz. 
Habana, Cuba, Editorial Paginas, 1946. 421 pp. 


LTHOUGH Fernando Ortiz has been writing for 
almost half a century and is considered among the 
most eminent scholars of Latin America, his writings 
are almost unknown in the United States except among 
a small group of scciologists, anthropologists and stu- 
dents interested in Latin America. This is largely due, 
I think, to language difficulties and perhaps to a lesser 
degree to the themes upon which he has written. 
Fernando Ortiz is a prolific writer of articles, mono- 
graphs and bocks on sociological, juridical, ethnological 
and historical subjects. Among his better known works 
are: Los Negros Brujos, Los Negros Esclavos, Glosario 
de Afronegrismos, Contrapunteo Cubano del Tabaco y 
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el Azucar, Las Cuatro Culturas Indias de Cuba and La 
fiesta afrocubana del dia de Reyes. 


His most recent book, El Engafio de las Razas, con- 
sists of more than four hundred pages divided into 
twelve chapters. In this book the author gives eve: 
indication that he is familiar not only with the olde: 
books on race but the most accurate and most recent 
treatises on ethnology and the biology of race. H: 
translates and interprets with fidelity. Without doub 
El Engafio de las Razas is the most comprehensiv: 
work on race in the Spanish language. Indeed it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere such an exhaustive and 
scholarly summary of contemporary literature on_ the 
subject. However, to the North American student of 
race and culture problems, acquainted firsthand with 
the writings of Barzun, Benedict, Boaz, Haddon 
Hankins, Herskovitz, Hooten, Huxley, Julian Lewis 
Linton, Klineberg, Myrdal, Reuther and others, this 
book may seem somewhat reiterative ; but to resumes of 
these better known writings the author has added the 
findings of lesser known European scientists and 
scholars. He himself is aware of this aspect when he 
says “This book only pretends to contribute to the 
clarification of ideas and thoughts regarding race by 
presenting the contemporary scientific conclusions 
toward them. Many are the writers in Latin America 
who are working painstakingly and well on the sub- 
ject; but one book more will do no harm.” He adds 
on another page “We must say sincerely that we harbor 
no excessive illusion of the immediate efficacy of these 
disclosures in our America but we wish the honor 
of assisting in this work for a better world, a world in 
which each person will be more and more master of his 
own destiny.” Furthermore it must be remembered 
that the book was probably written with the Spanish 
reader in mind and in this language there is surprising 
scarcity of scientific data on race, sociology, anthropology 
and psychology. 

The Prologo begins with three quotations. From José 
Marti: “There is no race hatred because there are no 
races. Weak thinkers, lamp-thinkers weave and pro- 
duce races in the library, which the just, cordial and 
observing traveler seeks in vain to find in the justice of 
nature where the problem of the universal identity of 
man has been solved in turbulent appetite and victori- 
ous Jove.” He adds an Afro-Cuban proverb which con- 
tends “A cockroach has no rights in an hencoop.” Dr 
Lois is quoted as saying “The education of the Negro 
ought to commence with the education of the whites.” 

I found interesting his tracing of the etymology and 
history of the use of the word “race” whose use in the 
present sense, he says, is relatively new, not having 
appeared until the sixteenth century and then did not 
acquire its present connotation until after the French 
Revolution. He reminds us that the concept of race, as 
we know it, is not found in the literature of Egypt, 
Judea, Greece nor Rome although these nations most 
certainly had frequent contacts with groups who differed 
markedly from themselves. 

There is a chapter on the somatic characters of race 
and another on the variety and variations of these char- 
acters. He discusses the psychological character of the 
so-called races, the use of tests and the innumerable ex- 
periments carried on to ascertain if differences exist. He 
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deduces that science has discovered no psychological 
racial types or racial personalities. After perusal of 
the literature on pure races he concludes that the con- 
cept of a pure race is cither too late, if there ever existed 
such ; or it is too early, in case there will be one in the 
future. “Because America, all America is mestiza. ‘It is 
impossible to be sure to which human family we belong,’ 
says Bolivar in his famous Angosture discourse of 1829 ; 
and I am able to include in this expression at the same 
time South America, Central and North America, con- 
tinental and insular. In all these lands there has been 
miscegenation with the indigenous Indians of the white, 
black and yellow peoples of the most diverse origins.’ 
Concerning the possibility of a hierarchy of the races, 
all scientific attempts at arranging a “racial scale” have 
failed, he writes, because racial differences tend to be 
superficial; that the characteristics which are most 
visible” in distinguishing between peoples—those char- 
acteristics most frequently used such as color of skin, 
texture of hair, bulge of lips—are of the least im- 


portance 


The book is concluded with a chapter on “Are there 
human races?” Race, he contends, is an invention of 
man, more statistical than real, and the fallacy of race 
s the most dangerous myth of mankind; that race is a 
mere artificial creation doubly inhuman for being un- 
real and above all cruel. For Fernando Ortiz the 
real myth of race is what we think about race ; the error 
arises in our thinking more than in the reality. He 
makes an urgent plea for the suppression of the use of 
the word “race” in our scientific vocabulary togethe: 
with the desracializacion or desracificacion of peoples 
the world over. Vale la pena de leer este libro 


IRENE DIGGS 


Higher Education 


HOLDERS OF DOCTORATES AMONG AMERI- 
CAN NEGROES. An Educational and Social 
Study of Negroes Who Have Earned Doctoral 
Degrees in Course, 1876-1943. By Harry W 
Greene. Boston: Meador Publishing Company 
1946. $3.00. 


'MHE major contribution of the author is the direc- 
tory cf “genuine possessors” of the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and those with what the author calls 
equivaient™ degrees. This work “is the result of long 
and painstaking investigation and documentation, says 
the author. Be that as it may, it was released three 
years after the date the last reported scholars received 
the degrees recorded, and in addition to the fact that 
the material is out of date at the time of its publica 
tion, there are several inaccurate statements. Despite 
the “painstaking investigation” the work lacks thorough 
ness 
The purpose of this study is: “To present as accur- 
ate and complete a picture as possible of the status of 
‘earned’ doctcrates among Negroes in the hope that 
educational planning in this area of experience might 
secure a more factual basis for generalization and a 
sounder sense of direction toward fulfillment of its 


needs.” 





Ihe first part of the purpose calls for the directory ; 
give your guess about what is required to achieve the 
rest of it. It appears as though the author, who had 
collected some facts about his subject, looked about fod 
a reason to make an analysis. i 

Schedules (samples of which are included in the ap- 
pendix) were sent to the various universities, and to 
the scholars themselves. Although this reviewer has not 
changed his permanent address for over twenty-five 
years, he did not receive a schedule, and, from the 
recorded data many other holders of these degrees were 
nos circularized either. Some consideration must, of 
course, be allowed for the non-cooperation of those 
scholars who for some reason or other did not respond. 
However, since the author thought the subject of suf- 
ficient importance to write about it, a better job should 
have been done. 

The older known scholars who can be read about in 
many volumes again have had their records reproduced 
Little material is included about more recent persons 
who have made significant contributions. 

Here and there is an expression explaining away the 
inadequacies of parts of the presentation on the grounds 
that some of the returned schedules did not contain 
complete data. Those of us who make hasty observa- 
tions can partially justify our omissions and limited 
views because of the time element. In the case of the 
author under discussion, such is not an “out” because 
he spent sixteen years gathering his material. The sub- 
ject should have been exhausted before the finished 
product was released to the public. Among the broad 
generalizations made in this so-called “scientific study” 
from insufficient data are the following: 

“The data assembled forced the conclusion that Negro 
holders of the degree in question are on the whole a 
conservative or safe group in matters of purely profes- 
sional and of broadly social impact.” 

they are able but not pioncers, do not enjoy 
the so-called thrills of intellectual or creative adven- 
ture, and can rarely be identified in name or fact with 
those movements directed toward social reform.” 

It is difficult to find the names listed in the index in 
the text because elementary fundamentals for index- 
making have been disregarded. 

Students interested in the relationship of colored per- 
sons to higher education in America will find the biblio- 
graphy quite helpful. 

The directory is better than any on this subject avail- 
able to date 

WARREN M. BANNER 


The Poetry ‘of Aaron Schmuller 


THE MAN IN THE MIRROR. By Aaron Schmuller, 
with a foreword by Alfred Kreymborg. New 
York: Harbinger House. 1945. $1.50. 


N the symphonic torrent of song generated by Walt 

Whitman, we hear the loud melodious claricn of the 
poet, Aaron Schmuller. Aaron Schmuller’s book of 
poems, Man in the Mirror, warmly foreworded by 
Alfred Kreymborg, reaching us this year, comes as a 
sunny call to life after the holocaust of war. In our 
nation’s orchesira of known and new voices, this poct 
hails life, assures the world that humanity and earth, 
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though pounded by war, are intact for new birth 
and development. There is a joyous turbulence in his 
rhythms which leaps, soars, proclaims the beauty of 
family, of children, of brotherhood, of toil. With the 
whirling sweeping runs of a dancer, this poet rejoices 
that mankind and terrain are sound for work, for 
learning, for jubilation ; he sings: 


.O cool flute—noted wind! 

O drowsiness of half-lights dawning faint! 
upon an opulent tapestry fringed with 
rainbow schemes on a far star-dappled 
blue tapestry streaked with stardust in 
the mazes... .” 

And children sing and dance in these poems. He 
races with his son, David, who symbolizes all children 
on a glory lighted meadow upon this earth saved in 
time from fascism. In these stanzas to his son there is 
an ecstatic wind of love embracing the child to whom 
he cries: 

“ ... Tou are a cry fallen from 
the lips of two strange 
flame-tongued gods joy- 
riding the upper airs of 
wild-winged delight 
A tremulous whisper breathed 


on a soft breast of night.” 


Laughing boy David 
Leaps at sight of sun 
Loop-the-loop, David, 
Till the day is gone 


One of his most fervent poems honors the mear 


of the marriage ceremony 


. What of the substratem 
O sweet early mpanion of 
countless tomorrows, what of rare 
and rocklike and encompassing base 
on which we build our futurity, 


our thirst our dreaming 


. What of this firm unmoving strength 
of a foundation presaged by this our 
wedding day, 

harbinger of our happiness. 


“ ... Today, my bride, I come to you with 
determined approach clear-eyed and open 
clear-spirited and with sober spirited 

conscience.” 


His work has health, buoyancy and healing. Hi» 
work overflows with love for the beauty of learning 
and consciousness of the need to create, of the love 
for the daily toil, the tasks, the joys of life. 

In a world where millions have been slaughtered his 
poetry emerges defiant as giants springing out of jack- 
in-box pits of the past with miraculous strength as 
though man’s strength has been released unhurt and 
with manifold magical power. 


—ESTHER FREMONT 
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Senseless Double Talk 


A NEGRO'S FAITH IN AMERICA. By Spencer 
Logan. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
$1.75. 

A NEGRO’S FAITH IN AMERICA by Spencer 

. Logan, is a prize-winning essay written by a Negr« 

veteran. For these reasons, this reviewer would like to 

give it an unqualified endorsement as an important con- 
tribution to the growing interest in problems of race 
relations. Regretfully, this cannot be done. Mr. Logan 
is so confused in his thinking and so lacking in facts 
about his subject that I am ferced to wonder why the 

k was ever printed. 

lo begin with, the author makes the mistake of in- 
dulging in a great deal of senseless double talk. The 
very first sentence, “I am a Negro—all of my life I have 
wanted to be an American” is a typical example. He 
knows, as do all other thinking people, that he is an 

American, and, incidentally, a Negro American. While 


leading for the opportunity to be an American, he 
bemoans the fact that “their (Negro leaders) policy of 


ressing social equality rather than building of a strong 
Negro society is indicative of their desire to get away 
from being Negroes.” To this writer, statements of this 
kind sound more like the babblings of the rabid segre- 
gationists who use the social quality red herring to pre 
vent Negroes from living and thinking like all other 
\mericans. 

Mr. Logan’s tirade against Negro leadership displays 

wre than any other part of his book his lack of knowl 
edee of what really goes on in American life. In fact, 
he seems completely ignorant of the role of leadership, 
and when he says “the ideal of democracy demanded 
y many Negro leaders is in harmony with the theory of 
democracy for all; but ignores reality,” he is saying ir 
effect that we should give up the struggle for real de- 
mocracy, settle for second-class citizenship, and like it 

Mr. Logan, it must be remembered, went to Europe 
with thousands of Negro soldiers to win a war to pre- 
serve both the theory and practice of democracy. But 
his most unforgivable criticism is leveled at the tech- 
niques employed by many organizations to strengthen 
the laws which govern our relations with our fellow 
Americans. If he is correct in his assumptions, he would 
not approve efforts to outlaw discrimination in employ- 
ment, restrictive covenants, lynching, and the poll tax, 
and substitute instead a “let nature take its course 
policy.” Again, he sounds like the dichard reactionaries 
who have opposed and often defeated progressive leg- 
islation which must be enacted before nature can find a 
course. 

Mr. Logan further complicates his dissertation by in- 
jecting sweeping generalities which ignore the basic 
economic factors attending the adjustment of Negroes 
1 housing and employment. When he says, for exam- 
ple, that “the American Negro has allowed one word 
and one area to become the symbol of Negro culture in 
the United States,” he gives the impression that Ne- 
groes themselves are entirely responsible for this dis- 
tortion in their social existence. It probably does not 
occur to him that many thousands of law-abiding Ne- 
groes living in a hundred “Hariems” throughout the 
nation would much prefer a cleaner, more healthful en- 


vironment, but are hemmed in by the very unscrupulous 
forces which, in his judgment, should not be attacked 
through the courts or by revising some of our archaic 
laws. Neither does he seem to understand that by 
picturing Negroes as happy-go-lucky, carefree, fun-lov- 
ing buffoons, these same forces are attempting to jus- 
tify their failure or refusal to see in them the same 
potentialities for constructive living as will be found 
among other groups. He is right when he says that lack 
of adequate training handicaps Negroes in their efforts 
to obtain decent employment, but he ignores the fact 
that the kind of training which would equip Negroes 
for better jobs has been systematically denied Negroes, 
particularly in those sections of the country where Jim- 
Crow education is provided. 

Mr. Logan reaches a new high in just plain stupidity 
when he deals with the subject of miscegenation. He 
says “it is generally recognized by Negroes that the 
lighter the color, the less stability of character and 
purpose, with, of course, notable exceptions. The aver- 
age colored man prefers a wife who is not too light as 
he instinctively realizes the stable characteristics essen- 
tial in a good wife and mother are much less likely to 
be found in a light-colored girl.” If this statement is 
remotely true, then we can conclude that white people 
are entirely devoid of all of these desirable qualities 
Observations and gencralizations of this nature are fun- 
damentally unsound, for they seek to attribute the ab- 
sence or presence of character or integrity to skin pig- 
mentation or lack of it. 

Mr. Logan hasn’t thrown much light on the chal- 
lenging subject he selected for his book. Neither has he 
contributed the kind of information which could be 
helpful in reshaping the attitudes of people who want 


to see real progress in race relations 


JULIUS A. THOMAS 


O LITTLE SOUTHERN TOWN 
(Continued from Page 195) 

businesses. The women and girls tripped along 
the street, into and out of the shops and cafes. 

Judge Pendergast, a little late this afternoon, 
came out and headed toward Ensley’s Cafe. 
Dallas Williams doffed his hat, grinned and 
said, “Good evening, Judge. How are you, 
sir?” 

Judge Pendergast said, “Howdy, Dallas.” 

The men looked at him with eyes that were 
watchful and speculative. They stood still for 
him to turn around them as he passed. He had 
changed his uniform for a worn, bright blue 
suit now five years old, a cheap, checked gray 
coat. The thick, cheap, blue felt hat on his 
head was new, as were the tan brogue slippers 
on his feet. In place of his barracks bag he 
carried a brown imitation leather suitcase that 
had cost him $1.98. In it were all the clothes 
he had in the world. 

As he turned to go down the gravel way that 
led to the station, he looked back. 

Main Street looked exactly as it had always 
looked. 
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A Unit of the Army Specialized Training 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional. 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 
School of Music School of Religion 
School of Law 
School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.TC. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 
RAE aS 
261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 
REGISTRATION 


SUMMER QUARTER: 
First Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 





Program 





For Announcements and Permit to Register, Write 


The Registrar 
Howard University 1, D. C. 




















FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community ‘Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
ao 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 














COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


« 
Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 




















TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


“Democracy in Action”’ 


Talladega, Alabama 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest Standards. 

Accredited by the Southern Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 


DR. A. D. BEITTEL, President 
MISS JULIAN L. SCOTT, Registrar 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


o 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
e 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS | 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS | 
e 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 


7 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Director 


247 Henry Street, S. W.., Atlanta, Georgia 














LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


———_-o-— 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts Business Administration 
Teacher Training 1@ Economics 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 
Physical Education 


Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


amiga 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate Schooi—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
— -o-—  - 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 





KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 





Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 4 





For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 














BEREAN SCHOOL 


1926 8S. College Avenue, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


DR. MATTHEW ANDERSON, Founder (1899) 


Vocations, Needle Trades and 
Business 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 


Write Registrar now for Bulletin 


BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 





— 


INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 











“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Summer Term Begins: Wednesday, June 5, 1946 


A. G. GASTON, President 





P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 





Professional courses offered: 


i—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-5) ... ....-B.B. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 

Gatesmnesiote, Grades OED ..ccccs ccm Dae 
3—Home Economic 

(Elementary ‘ond High Schoo]) .....B.8. Degree 


4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School) ..... B.8. 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVA TA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 





JOHNSON G. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 





College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 




















VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY. 








DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
® 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 





. 
For Intormation address 


The Registrar 








i SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 
Exaltation of the Wisest and Best in Negro Life 
Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, Business, and 
Extra-Curricular Activities Determined by This Aim 
A State and Federal Supported Institution. “A” 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Sch. ols. Excellent Physical Plant. 
For General Information Write: THE REGISTRAR 
age University, Baton Louisiana 





Richmond, Va. 
“A” College with Bachelor’s 


FTI} 





Natural Science 
Religious Education 


Graduate School of Religion offering 


Social Science 











SESSSSssssssssss 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 
For Information write to the 
President or Dean of College 


See eseesanca 























CHARLES L. MAXEY. JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

. closing and auditing books 
as making income tax re 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and Gcpematente, to look after the 
respondence students 

as WEST 118th ovesey 


| We specialize in —_ 
of corporations as wel 


interests of cor- 
NEW YORK CITY 


ee eseee 
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AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
—o—— 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—o—_ 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 























A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FUK WOMEN 


For catalog and information write 

DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 

BENNETT COLLEGE 
Greensbore, N. C. 

















Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


. 
Two-Year Curricula in: 


oe 
ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


e 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


* 
For Information, address 


{ JAMES A. COLSTON, President 
KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices years. 





for 68 
Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 


trustees. Experienced, well- 2 health and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful a 
Conese leading to degrees arts, sciences, 
usic. jon for aioe, playground x. 
vision and musicians. 

re-professional preparation for the ministry, 
ait: and coated work. Coste reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 

in Knoxville area. 
Por catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 















LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education” 
@ STRONG FACULTY 
@ MODERN FACILITIES 
@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 





A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. “A” rating from the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges 
For further information write: 

THE REGISTRAR 


Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 














XAVIER UNIVERSITY | 


New Orleans, La. 

A Co-Educational Institution | 
conducted by 

The Sisters + of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inciudes | 

College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School | 
The School of Social Service 


Por further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 212) 

at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Harvard and Co 
lumbia University summer schools, Howard University, 
and Academie Julien, Paris. Her work has been widely 
exhibited in the United States and Europe. She is rep- 
resented in the permanent collections at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, The Howard University Gallery of 
Art and the Barnett Aden Gallery, all in Washingto 

at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., the High Schoo! 
of Practical Arts, Boston, the 135th Se. Branch of the 
N. Y. Public Library ; and at the Palais National, Haiti 


RED CAPS GRANTED 
RETIREMENT STATUS 


Red caps recently became an integral part cf 
work force of the railroad industry by virtue of th: 
amending of the Railroad Retirement Act, which now 
provides for their participation in the retirement fur 

The United Transport Service Employees (CIO) a: 
nounces this victory as a result of their nine-year ca: 
paign. 

The new red cap amendment to the act makes red 
cap service creditable if it was remunerated solely | 
tips and was rendered prior to September 1, 1941, 
ing as the average compensation for such service, the 
average monthly carnings for the twelve month period 
preceding September 1, 1941 

Due to the fact that red caps worked primarily { 
tips before 1938 and paid nothing into the fund, ti 
old Retirement Act excluded them from pension ben: 
fits beyond October, 1938. Under the new law, a! 
years of service rendered by red caps are creditable f« 
pension benefits 

DON’T YOU CRY FOR ME 
(Continued from Page 199 
hand had cuffed him away from the whit 
boys’ playground many times. He was the 
principal of the white school. He was als 
Brandon’s coroner. His face, under the sharp 
light, was pasty and soft as wood pulp. 

Jeff's hands began to shake. His suitcas: 
thumped to the pavement. 

“You ever hear of the curfew, nigger”’ the 
white man asked. His voice was flat. 

Jeff nodded his head. 

“Watchuh doin’ out this time a’night, then ?” 

Jeff tried to explain, but the words got 
tangled in his mouth. And the white man was 
rocking him deliberately back and forth. 

“Get out of this part of town, nigger,” he 
said, his eyes dead like fish eyes. 

The nightstick beat slowly, evenly, against 
the post—and stopped. The white men strolled 
away. 

Jeff stared after them, his blouse bunched up 
at his chest, his hands big and clumsy by his 
sides. Then, he snatched up his bag and ran 
The Silver Star danced merrily on his chest 
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REVIEWS 


Ets, Marie Hall and Ellen Tarry, My Dog 

Rinty, rev. by Charlemae Rollins Fall, 
Faulkner, Georgene, and John Becker, Melindy’s 

Medal, rev. by Augusta Baker Alexander 
Summer, 
Greene, Harry W., Holders of Doctorates Among 
American Negroes, rev. by Warren M. Banner 
Fall, 
Halligan, Alice L., and Clarence I. Chatto, The 
Story of The Springfield Plan, rev. by Francis 
A. Turner .. Spring, 
Harris Helen C., Lucia Mae Pitts, and Tomi Caro- 

lyn Tinsley, Triad, rev. by N. P. Tillman 
Summer, 
Himes, Chester B., 1f He Hollers Let Him Go, 
rev. by Patsy Graves Spring, 
Kendrick, Baynard, Lights Out, rev. by Warren 
M. Banner Spring, 
Kirkbride, Ronald, Winds, Blow Gently, rev. by 
Alphonse Heningburg Winter, 


Logan, Rayford W.: 
The Negro and the Post-War World, rev. by 
John Hope Franklin Summer, 


The Senate and the Versailles Mandate System, 
rev. by John HoHpe Franklin Spring, 


Logan, Spencer, A Negro’s Faith in America, 


rev. by Julius A. Thomas Fall, 2 


Miller, Margery, Joe Louis: American, rev. by 
John C. Dancy Spring, 
Ortiz, Fernando, El Engano de las Razas, rev. by 
Irene Diggs Fall, 
Petry, Ann, The Street, rev. by Roger William 
iis Summer, 
Pitts, Lucia Mae, Helen C. Harris and Tomi 
Carolyn Tinsley, Triad, rev. by N. P. Tillman 
Summer, 

Robeson, Eslanda Goode, African Journey, rev. 
by Edgar T. Rouzeau Spring, 


Schmuller, Aaron, The Man in the Mirror, rev. 
by Esther Fremont Fall, 
Sickels, Alice L., Around the World in St. Paul, 
rev. by Rachel Davis- DuBeis Spring, 
Stegner, Wallace, One Nation, rev. by Reginald 
A. Johnson Winter, 
Tarry, Ellen and Marie Hall Ets, My Dog 
Rinty, rev. by Charlemae Rollins Fall, 
Thompson, Era Bell, American Daughter, rev. by 
Alphonse Heningburg Summer, 
Tinsley, Tomi Carolyn, Helen C. Harris and 
Lucia Mae Pitts, Triad, re® by N. P. Tillman 
Summer, 
Ulanov, Barry, Duke Ellington, rev. by Kenneth 
Lloyd Bright Summer, 
Weaver, Robert C., Negro Labor, rev. by Julius 


A. Thomas Spring, 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Picture Stories: 
Selma Burke, Sculptress Spring, 
“Strange Fruit” . ..Winter, 


Sy Oliver—Illustrations from Mutual's 


Radio Program—‘“Endorsed by Dorsey” ... Fall, 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational] 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For further information write the Registrar 








BOUND VOLUMES 
H : of the 
1942-1943 Issues of 

OPPORTUNITY 

Journal of Negro Life 
| are now on sale 
| DOUBLE VOLUME, Price $3.50 

The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 


AGRICULTURE Homsz Economics 
Commerciat Dietetics MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
EpucaTIon Puysicat EpucaTion 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 














INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection 
OUR rates are standerd — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 










FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME 
Or The Life Of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
By Raleigh H. Merritt 
Cloth Binding 246 Pages 
19 Pictures $2.00 Postpaid 





This book is a story of the life of Dr. Carver 
authorized by that famous scientist of Tuskegee. 


Every race has its great men. George Washing- 
ten Carver is recognized by all races and peoples 
as one of the earth’s leading men. The story of his 
life and account of his work should be in the hands 


of every ambitious man. Here is shown the way 


to sure success. 
Order the book today; or ask the book store to 


order for you. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324 Newbury Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 











| Thorough Secretarial Training | 
| For Better Positions — At | 


PIONEER INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Sessions—Individual Instruction | 
Approved for Training Veterans 


27 Month Course—Business Administration & 
Accounting 
84 Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 
84 Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 
72 Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y (Adult re-Education) 
72 Weeks Course—Jr. Executive for Men 
60 Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 
48 Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 
42 Weeks Course—Stenography - Pre-College 
40 Weeks Course—Intensive Secretarial 
36 Weeks Course—Short Stenographic-Personnel 
Prep. Course—High School & College Preparatory 
Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Ro- 
mance Languages 











Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted, Free 
Placement—Employment Service for Grad- 
uates and Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled 
positions last term. Supervised Dormitory Ac- 
commodations Available (Limited). 

Make Reservations NOW for new terms beginning: 
Oct. 1-8, Jan. 29, April 2-8, June 16. 


Write The Dean of Admission — Catalog-“A2” 
627-629 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47 
Pennsylvania. Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 

E. Rhudolphus Clemons, President 
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ASSISTS IN NUTRITION RESEARCH. Katrine 

White, scientific aide in the Beltsville laboratories of 

the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economic; 

of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is shown per- 

forming her duties. She prepares testing solutions, in- 

cubates samples, and in many other ways assists the 
chemist in charge 


JOB EVALUATION 
Continued from Page 190 


dynamic and must be kept up. When new 
cuties are added to a job, the evaluation must 
be kept current in order that the point value 
can be increased or decreased as the case may 
be. 

Job evaluation, then, is a fundamental tech- 
nique for setting up an equitable wage and sal- 
ary structure within an organization. It can be 
geared to fit any job situation. Briefly stated, 
any job evaluation study should accomplish the 
following Purposes : 

1. Measure the relative worth of all jobs 
within an organization by an objective yard- 
stick in order to establish and maintain a bal- 
anced wage and salary structure that can be de- 
fended on a factual basis. 

2. Improve the internal relations of the or- 
ganization. 

3. Set up a basis for classifying and grading 
positions, 

4. Eliminate ggevances that are due to un- 
fair wage differentials. 

5. Remove all suspicions from the em- 
ployee’s mind that favoritism exists. 

6. Establish correct job titles. 

7. Set up an employee appraisal plan. 

These purposes, when geared to a plan, make 
up a salary and wage policy. But no wage 
policy is any better than the ability and the in- 
tegrity of the individuals charged with its ad- 
ministration. 
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Founded 1867 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, President 








Teachers’ certificates. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 











ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 





THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 





Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved te Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1928 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 
Purther information available through 


H. Council Trenholm, President 








A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of 
B.A. and B.S. including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School 


NEW DEPARTMENTS ADDED IN COMMERCE, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. — Under auspices 
of the Episcopal Church. — Moderate Terms. — Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalog and Information write THE REGISTRAR, 



























RALEIGH, N. C. 








ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
® 


A Graduate Scheel of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading te the M.A. 
and MLS. Degrees 


* 
Scheol of Library Service 
| Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
| and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 














For outeen, Address: 
THE REGISTRAR 

























MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Major Fields of Study 


Biological Sciences 
Chemistry and Physics 
Education and Psychology 
English 


French 


Commerce 
German 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 


(leading to A.B. or $.B. Degrees) 


Health and Physical Education 
History and Political Science 
Home Economics 

Mathematics 

Music Education 

Sociology and Economics 


Other Available Fields of Study 


Philosophy and Ethics 
Spanish 
Speech and Dramatics 









































SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


has noted with special pride and 
interest and the zeal of not only 
a) ee thousands of race boys and girls 
pind | | \| | to re-enter schools and colleges, 
---+ 0 ES but also the determined efforts of 

re - teaming hundreds of race veterans 
to better equip themselves for life’s 


future battles. 














Home Office Building 


The back-to-school and college movement has been greatly accelerated by two 


factors, which are largely attributable to race insurance companies. They are: 


(a) Both teachers and students now know that many qualified grad- 
uates find employment with these institutions—some as agents, clerks, 
typists, stenographers, auditors, supervisors and managers, and others who 
have had specialized training and experience find openings as actuaries, 


comptrollers, department heads and finally executives. 


(b) Through the foresight and sacrifices of hundreds of parents and, 
in increasing instances, through the personal efforts of students, these young 
race men and women are enabled to pursue college and graduate courses 
on proceeds from policies carried with the various race companies for this 


particular purpose. 


Thus it is seen that life insurance and the race institutions selling these policies, 
are concerned not only with protection and security to loved ones on the demise of 
the insured, but equally so in providing the means for aspiring race boys and girls 
to get an education and then in finding dignified and profitable employment in a 


field of endeavor unsurpassed by any other in the economic world. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS, RICHMOND 19, VA. 
Operating at this time only in the State of 


Virginia and the District of Columbia. 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT REASONABLE RATES. 


————— ——— 





